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STARS FELL ON ALABAMA. By 
Carl Carmer. Illustrated by 
Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge. 294 pp. 
a York: Farrar & Rinehart. 


By R. L. DUFFUS 

HIE more in detail one looks 

at the United States the more 

evident it is that ‘‘standardi- 

zation,”” though not exactly 
a myth, has been enormously over- 
rated. We aren't all alike just be- 
cause we eat the same breakfast 
foods. We don’t even eat the same 
breakfast foods. Carl Carmer 
prefaces his book on Alabama 
(which he finds entirely different 
from any other State in the Union) 
with a map. The map divides Ala- 
bama into five sections, each of 
which is perhaps as different from 
any of the others as Alabama is 
different from any other American 
Commonwealth: :‘‘The Red Hills,’’ 
“The Foothills,’ ‘‘The Black Belt,’’ 
“‘The Conjure Country’”’ and ‘The 
Cajan Country.”’ 

The book lives up to the map. It 
is a gorgeous description of differ- 
ences. Mr. Carmer has done well 
by Alabama: He makes one love 
it and despair of it, just as he him- 
self seems to do. 

It appears that once in Alabama 
there was ‘‘the year the stars fell’’ 
and Alabama has never been the 
same since—never the same as it 
used to be and never at all like any 
other stretch of territory. As Mr. 
Carmer puts it: 

Since then it has been a land 
with a spell on it—not a good 
spell, always. Moons, red with 
the dust of barren hills, thin pine 
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trunks barring horizons, fester- 
ing swamps, restless yellow riv- 
ers are all part of a feeling—a 
strange certainty that above and 
around them hovers enchantment 
—an emanation of malevolence 
that threatens to destroy men 
through dark ways of its own. It 
is difficult to translate this feel- 
ing into words, yet almost every 
visitor to this land has known it 
and felt in some degree what I 
felt with increasing wonder dur- 
ing the six years I lived there. 
Hilbbillies and rs, poor 

whites, and planters, and 
Lintheads are sometimes aware 
of the intangible net that encom- 
passes them. But the stranger is 
more apt to realize that sorcery 
is at work on these people and 
know that the land on which they 
live is its apprentice. * * * So I 
have chosen to write of Alabama 
not as a State which is part of a 
nation, but as a country 
in which I once lived and from 
which I have now returned. . 

It may be suspected that Mr. Car- 
mer is a poet, and the suspicion is 
well-grounded; he is not only the 
author of a book of poems, ‘‘Deep 
South,” but he reveals himself here 
as a writer of more than ordinary 
perceptiveness and imagination, 
with the power of extracting from 
what he sees, hears and feels an 
essence which is fundamentally 
poetic. He does not labor his ef- 
fects. One is not conscious of a lit- 
erary temperament trying to be lit- 
erary, let the stars fall where they 
may. Mr. Carmer does not seem 
to have to hunt for words. He lived 
in Alabama for six years and the 
words came. 

It is impossible to summarize 




















such a book. The best one can do 
is to wander around Alabama with 
Mr. Carmer, among whites, blacks 
and some who are neither black 
nor white, and pick up what one 
can. As a prof at Tr u 

Mr. Carmer found himself received 
with a true Southern hospitality 
which included plenty of good sto- 
ries, dancing, picnics and a particu- 
larly potent species of corn whisky. 

He soon became aware of a spe- 
cial temperamental] quality under 
the surface of a life of “lazy seren- 
ity, of happy-go-lucky ease.”’ Ala- 
bama had a violent undertone. The 
police had to intervene to save some 
Italian college students from New 
York City who had ventured to haze 
a Southern freshman; the Ku Klux 
Klan pranced around with its shirt- 
fails waving in the breeze, uphold- 
ing its notions of propriety and sat- 
isfying private grudges; people 
committed murder or suicide for 
what seemed trivial reasons. 

In a Negro cabin near the Tusca- 
loosa Country Club golf course Mr. 
Carmer, crouching under a win- 
dow, spied on a primitive African 
song-and-dance, done to the jungle 
rhythm of a drum. He witnessed 
a Negro baptizing that had some- 
thing of the same primitiveness, 
judging by the effect it had on 





But life in Alabama is not a wel- 
ter of blood. Homicide, one real- 
izes after reading Mr. Carmer, 
takes its place among other activi- 
ties, some of which might arouse 
interest and even envy in more 
sophisticated regions—or perhaps 
one should say regi in which a 
different sort of sophistication pre- 
vails. At Valleyhead, in the Red 
Hills, there was a fiddlers’ conven- 
tion, at which ‘‘ever’body played 
good, but on account of havin’ had 
a little more experience and playin’ 
extry good Old Man Ventress got 
the five-dollar gold piece.’’ At Sand 
Mountain Mr. Carmer attended an 
all-day singing, the notes rendered 
first, then the poetry, then notes 
and poetry together. 

At Cullman, still in the Red Hill 
section, there was a foot-washing. 
There was a bad stretch of road on 
the way to Cullman, and this was 
because Winston County had re- 
mained Unionist during the Civil 
War and “folks down at Montgom- 
ery ain’t through payin’ ’em back”’ ; 
that is to say, for a 70-year-old er- 
ror of judgment Winston ‘didn’t 
get schools nor roads nor nothin’ ”’ 
and ‘‘won’t for a long time yet, 
neither.”’ 

Alabama also has girls like Mary 
Louise, who said: 

Alabama is full of disappointed 
women who think they can play 
the piano or dance or write or 
paint. Most of us have had a 
year in New York and have been 
encouraged by an instructor who 
needed the tuition. Then we’ve 
come back down here, fallen in 

















Book About Unstandardized -Americans 


love and married. Out the win- 
dow goes the career, but we can 
have the satisfaction of eating 
our hearts out thinking what we 
might have been. Now, I’m a 
painter. 
Mr. Carmer, of course, might have 
picked up this idea on Broadway. 
But he didn’t pick up on Broadway 
his stories of old plantation houses, 
or of the Tombigbee outlaws, of 
Ben Delimus, who declared that if 
he had been present at the Cruci- 
fixion he ‘‘would have put a stop 
to that business,’’ or of Bob Sims, 
who set up as the prophet of a new 
religion and started a little war. 
Centennial, who is a kind of Un- 
cle Remus, also seems to belong in 
Alabama. He is not: quite so good 
as Remus, but he is authentic. So 
is Two-Toe Tom, the wizard alli-, 
gator of the Conjure country, who 
has ‘“‘tunnels all around from one 
pond to another and lots of secret 
ways to get in and out of swamps.”’ 
So is ‘‘Mist’ Gilmore,’’ who didn't 
seem to know that ‘‘whipping Ne- 
gro servants died out after ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ and the war between 
the States.”” So is the Conjure 
Woman, who has charms “‘to keep 
your wife from flirting around,’’ 
“to drive your rival out of the coun- 
try,’’ “‘to revenge yourself on an 
enemy,” and for other purposes. 
Mr. Carmer also went down to 
Mobile and found it the “loveliest 
of cities,’’ with ‘intimacies that 
have stood the test of time.’”” There 
“the processes of earning a living 
are slow and comparatively unim- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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LITERATURE AND PULPIT IN 
MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. By G. 
R. Owst. xx + 616 pp. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
$8. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
sie are probably not a 
dozen living scholars capable 
of bringing to Dr. Owst the 
appreciation for this re- 
markable contribution to construc- 
tive literary research which he will 
most value, for in this ‘‘neglected 
chapter in the history of English 


of Dr. Owst’s labors, as, to use his 
own words, he has ‘“‘wandered from 
manuscript to manuscript and li- 
brary to library,’”’ with that single- 
hearted purpose and lonely joy of 
pursuit which makes the life of 
such a scholar one of the most en- 
viable of mortal lots. 

These manuscript sources which 
have been his happy hunting 
grounds consist of sermons preached 
by English oor Anglo-Norman 
churchmen, largely missionary 
monks and friars -wandering from 


Sz Literature in Medieval England 


Dr. Owst Illuminates a Neglected Chapter in the History of English 
Letters and of the English People 


town to town through England 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries; of their sermons and 
“sermon notebooks,’’ and those col- 
lections of anecdotes, fables, prov- 
erbs, allegories, poems, scraps of 
philosophy, science and history and 
so forth compiled for the use of 
preachers, to provide them with 
“exemplars,"’ illustrations, for their 
discourses, of which the richest and 
most individual is the ‘‘Summa Pre- 
dicautiam” of John de Bromgard, 
a far-traveled Dominican monk of 
the fourteenth century, himself a 
stern and elog t p h of 
great power, a veritable ‘‘hammer 
of evil-doers.”’ 

Judging by Dr. Owst’s number- 
less quotations from Bromgard’s 
‘“‘Summa,’’ it must be one of the 
most enthralling encyclopedias and 
commonplace books in existence, 
and it is to be hoped that it will 
some day be printed in its entirety. 

The great ‘‘Mendicant’” move- 
ment, originated by St. Dominick 
and St. Francis early in the thir- 
teenth century, was designed to 
bring religion to the poorer classes 
in the towns by means of preaching 
friars who settled among them and 
shared their lives. These mission- 
aries found their way to England in 
great numbers, and Dr. Owst’s first 
aim is to show how through their 
sermons they were mainly instru- 
mental in the shaping of the Eng- 
lish language as we know it today. 
It is to them, he contends, that we 
owe— 
not merely the preservation of 
English as a worth: jum of 
expression, but f er, its grad- 
ual fusion with those Latin and 
Gallic elements from without, 
which helped to fashion the Eng- 
lish of Wycliffe and Chaucer. 

Moreover, having thus forged the 





to show by overwhelming evidence 
that it was through these preach- 
ing friars and their successors that 
material afterward made use of in 
literary masterpieces passed into 
the general consciousness, as in 
their humorous or denunciatory de- 
lineation of familiar types and 
“characters’”’ from daily life in 
their often highly dramatic, even 
histrionic, sermons are to be found 
the vigorous beginnings of the 
sturdy realism of the English nov- 
el, as of the relentless lash of Eng- 
lish satire, as well as the begin- 
nings of the English drama. 

Chaucer and Shakespeare and 
Fielding are already implicit in the 
English medieval pulpit, whose oc- 
cupants were often not only stern 
moralists but humorists and wits 
by no means afraid of ribaldry, as 
well as being admirable actors, as 
some of their descendants are to 
this day. 

Dr. Owst is even able to trace 
from the stories, legendary and 
otherwise, introduced by way of 
illustration into their sermons the 
themes of later romantic literature, 
and even some of the plots of 
Shakespeare's plays, such as the 
story of Lear and his daughters, 
and that of the three caskets in 
“The Merchant of Venice.” 

One of the most interesting of 
Dr. Owst’s literary ‘‘Origins’’ is 
that of ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ 
which John Bunyan undoubtedly, if 
unconsciously, derived from the 
“Pélerinage’’ of De Guileville, 
which had for years been absorbed 
in “those ancient homily-books,’’ 
sermons drawn from which were 
his familiar reading. 

For the copious evidence of this, 
as for the origins of his ‘Holy 
War,’’ I must refer the reader to 
Dr. Owst’s own pages. Not only is 








English language, Dr. Owst is able 


it clear that Bunyan’s great Puri- 


tan masterpiece was derived from 
the homilies of medieval monks 
but it is a still more striking irony 
of history that the sermons of John 
Wycliffe and the whole Lollard 
movement had been anticipated 
generations before by these ‘‘God- 
intoxicated’’ Mendicant preachers 
who aimed at regenerating their 
own church and denounced its 
abuses with a passion for righteous- 
ness and a fury for arraignment no 
Puritan could surpass. Listen to 
this: ⸗ 

Do priests serve the Lord, think 
you, who frequent taverns and 
public places more freely than 
the churches, delight mo: in 
wanton ditties provoking to lech- 
ery than songs of devotion and 


angelic hymns redolent of the 
praise of God. * * * lessly 


do they concentrate upon worldly 

tricks to collect wealth, rarely or 

never upon sacred literature for 
the instruction of their parishion- 
ers. 

It is no Puritan fanatic who is 
speaking but a distinguished monk, 
one Master William de Rymyngton, 
chancellor of Oxford University, 
and sometime prior of the Cistercian 
Abbey of Sawley. This splendid de- 
nunciation is but one item in the 
accumulated evidence Dr. Owst has 
collected which shows that the work 
of the Reformation was by no 
means merely a Protestant enter- 
prise, but that it had been at least 
attempted with furious sincerity by 
orthodox churchmen _ themselves 
years before it came at last. 

Henry VIII’s rough handling of 
the monasteries, too, is justified 
over and over again out of the 
mouths of the monks themselves in 
Page after page of vivid revelation. 
The Reformation, as we know, was 
but the ecclesiastical expression of 
a broader social movement, which, 





( Continued on Page 12 ) 





letters and of the English people”’ 
he is practically a pioneer. Most of 
his English contemporary students, 
he complains, manifest a ‘‘disdain 
for the study of our didactic and 
religious literature,” limited as they 
are, in common with contemporary 
critics of literature in general, to 
technical considerations of philolog- 
ical and prosodic niceties, and in- 
different to broad historic and, 
esthetic values. 

But there are several French, 
German and American scholars, he 
gratefully acknowledges, who will 
be in sympathy with his researches 
in these ‘‘neglected regions,’’ to 
which, indeed, they have already 
given some attention; and he pays 
loyal tribute to four dead scholars 
of a larger breed who were already 
aware of the possibilities of the re- 
searches to which he has particu- 
larly devoted himself: namely, 
Thomas Wright, Skeat, Ten Brink 
and particularly Dr. Furnivall, 
with his “clear grasp of the im- 
portance of sermon literature.” 

Dr. Owst has himself already 
broken ground in his chosen field 
in a previous volume on ‘‘Preach- 
ing in Medieval England,’’ which 
has won an enthusiastic reception 
alike from scholars of his own 
class and lay students of English 
literary history; for along with that 
special learning which has alone 
made his researches possible, he 
brings its rare accompaniment, an 
attractive, human style of writing. 

So, while, of course, this is no 
book for ‘‘the general reader’’— 
much of its subject-matter being 
left in the original monkish Latin, 
or in archaic Engfish scarcely less 
difficult—it.is not necessary to be a 
scholar to enjoy the pictures of 
medieval life in all its aspects with 
which its 600 pages are so vividly 
alive, or to follow the main lines of 
Dr. Owst’s historic discoveries and 
conclusions. 

These discoveries have been made 
chiefly from a vast mass of ser- 
mons and homiletic literature still 
in manuscript in university and ca- 
thedral libraries; and one stands in 
admiring awe before the magnitude 
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Leonard Bacon’s Lively Muse Turns 


but his poetic life, his boyhood in 
the Ardennes, his adventurings in 
Paris and London with Verlaine, 
are not mentioned here, and that 
seems a pity, for there is little op- 
portunity for contrast left in the 


DREAM AND ACTION. By Leonard 
Bacon. 71 pp. New York: 
Harper 4 Brothers. $2. 

. BACON’S lively muse, 
faithful to the ‘“‘Don Juan”’ 
stanza that has carried him 
to so many successes, turns 

to the story of Jean-Arthur Rim- 

baud. It is a good story, better 
than Mr. Bacon will allow. He 
gives you his view of it rather than 

a review of it, and his view is an 

extreme admiration for the poet 

as man of action, delighted that as 
such he should show himself so 
merely mercenary a man of means. 

The poet, the explorer, the incipient 

scientist, are poor pale loiterers 

while the trader goes forth on his 
bargains or breaks his heart over 
the loss of some thousand francs. 
Mr. Bacon has taken over not 
only the stanza (‘‘Nay, I have 
verses, too, I thank Byron”) but 
his lordship’s disdain for the liter- 
ary trade. So this considerably fore- 
shortened and obviously at times 
fictitious picture; indeed Mr. Ba- 
con’s first belligerent stanza begins, 
in its imitable way, 
Any one who. thinks this work 


should correspond 

With the actual facts behind has 
my permission 

To go to Sheol and all points be- 
yond. * * * 


We have no desire to go to Sheol 
yet, or to whatever points beyond 
which have not, so far, been 
brought to our attention; but we do 
think that Mr. Bacon’s verse is 
dexterous enough to say and get 
away with anything, and could and 
should have encompassed the whole 
life of Arthur Rimbaud, actually 
and imaginatively, instead of this 
easy hole and corner business, in- 
complete, implausible, and purely 
journalistic. : 

The poem opens with the Brussels 
drama, Verlaine’s pistol scene, 
when Rimbaud is 18 years 0.3. It 
is Rimbaud’s Farewell to Poetry, 





poem, while Rimbaud’s intermit- 
tent dreaming durimg his ‘‘adven- 
ture in the Real’’ is vague and in- 
substantial. 

We are hurried, forgetting the in- 
tervening years, from Brussels to 
the Dutch Transport, all for ‘“‘Ac- 
tion’; though, indeed, Rimbaud’s 
actions were not extraordinary. It 
is merely extraordinary that he, a 
poet born if ever one was, should 
have acted at all. The second scene 
then, racily told, is Rimbaud 
“bound for the isles of Javan or 
Gadire,” wounded at Fort Catta- 
rong, and, a deserter from the army, 
rescued by an omphalian mystic, 
from whom he presently escapes. 

Missing the intervening European 
journeys, we are with Rimbaud in 
Abyssinia, trading and intriguing, 
making and saving money like a 
million Frenchmen. This is, we 
think, less keenly written, certainly 
less clearly written, and much ado 
about nothing to a reader who may 
not follow Rimbaud’s financial pre- 
occupations with the same ardor. 
In any case, we are sorry to hear 
nothing of the poet’s real interest 
in exploring and topography (we 
see him in his letters home praying 
for theodolites and quadrants). 

The story, or rather Mr. Bacon’s 
raison d’étre of the story, picks up 
with the forced return to Marseilles 
and the poet’s death through can- 
cer, his conversion disallowed. Hap- 
pily, Mr. Bacon’ has added his 
translation of ‘“‘Le Bateau Ivre.”’ 
Tt is, to“an English reader, a fine, 
exciting poem. But how difficult 
to leave it alone, to let it speak for 
itself as the story might have spok- 
en for itself! Perhaps the English 

must always exaggerate. 





‘Je sais le soir,”’ says Rimbaud 


simply in French. ‘I know,” says 
Mr. Bacon in English, “I know 
evening in her awe.’’ 

Mr. Bacon calls his poem a 
“tharsh movietone.” It is not harsh, 
it is wittily and dexterously turned, 
more beautifully managed as to the 
verse than his ‘‘Lost Buffalo’; but 
it is untrue. We shall go to Sheol 





to Rimbaud 


for saying so, in good time; but be- 
fore we go we must applaud the 
racy talent of Mr. Bacon as a versi- 
fier. That he should attempt to 
foist a meretricious Rimbaud on us 
is something we must resist, but 
we cannot resist the appeal of his 
verse, the best poetic colloquy in 
our time. Perse Monro Jack. 


Rimbaud at the Age of 18. 
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Mr. Brailsford Looks Gloomily at the Democracies 


Yet in the End He Suggests No Very Radical Change in Political Machinery 


PROPERTY OR PEACE. By Henry 
Noel Brailsford., 46 pp. New 
York: Covici, Friede. $3. 


By HENRY HAZLITT 


Y NOEL BRAILS- 
FORD, who has been an 
editor on The Manchester 


Guardian, The London Na- 
tion, and The New Leader, is a 
member of the school of thought 
represented in England by such 
writers as Harold Laski and G. D. 
H. Cole, and in the United States 
by George Soule. Like them, he 
advocates a Socialist society. Like 
them, he would prefer to achieve it 
peaceably. Like them, he doubts 
whether that can be done. 

His present thesis is, broadly, 
that the institution of private prop- 
erty is the basic cause not only of 
the maldistribution of wealth, of 
depressions, of poverty and hunger, 
but of imperialism and of war. 
Parallel with this thesis runs an- 
other one, not always closely con- 
nected with it, concerning democ- 
racy. Because of what seem to me 
certain inconsistencies and ambigu- 
ities in Mr. Brailsford’s own state- 
ments, I find this second thesis 
somewhat more difficult to state. 
What he seems to be saying, how- 
ever, is that democracy in its typi- 
cal nineteenth-century form is not 
an appropriate form of government 
for a society that is passing through 
grave difficulties, internal or ex- 
ternal, that call for swift and dras- 
tic action, and that while democ- 
racy must be retained, it must be 
in a greatly altered form. ; 

Mr. Brailsford begins by pointing 
out that especially since the onset 
of the economic crisis, democracy 
has been in retreat nearly every- 
where. This is true not merely in 
Italy, Germany and Austria, but in 
those countries that are still adher- 
ing ostensibly to democratic forms. 
In Germany, indeed, 
the fact is that parliamentary 
government had ceased to func- 
tion three years before the end. 
Dr. Briining, though he ranked 
as a defender of democracy, ruled 
under the emergency clause of 
the Constitution, summoned the 

Reichstag only at long intervals, 
and issued his legislation and his 

budgets as Ministerial decrees. 

The fiction of Ministerial respon- 

sibility had been abandoned seven 
months before Hitler took office, 

for the Junker Ministries of von 

Papen and von Schleicher had 
virtually no parliamentary sup- 

port. * * * The truth about 

this republic that died so easily 
is that it was never more than 
half alive. 

As for America, 

Congress did not commit suicide 
as the Reichstag did, but it ef- 
faced itself by conferring on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a virtually un- 
limited economic dictatorship for 
a period of two years. Hitler's 

ipot was ded for 
four. In a country which had, up 
to March, 1933, very nearly real- 
ized the ideal of laissez-faire, the 
President was empowered to 
spend astronomical sums on pub- 
lic works, to cut debts and the 
dollar in half, to control the far- 
‘mer’s crops, to regulate prices, 
wages and the hours of labor at 
his pleasure, and to put out of 





action justrial concern that 
disobeyed him, by the simple proc- 
ess of a license to 


many the forms of democracy 
were observed, for Mr. Roosevelt, 
like Mr. MacDonald and Herr 
Hitler, had just emerged from a 
triumphant election, but assured- 


them: they will play cricket 
them on Saturday afternoons. 





All this may sound as if Mr. 
Brailsford deeply deplored the 
abandonment of the customary ma- 
chinery of democracy as such. He 
does not. He believes that the 
democracy we have been accus- 
tomed to is dilatory, uncertain, and 
altogether ill adapted to the ‘‘bold 
experiment” and ‘continual ad- 
justments’”’ that we expect of gov- 
ernment today. This inefficiency 
of parliamentary government, Mr. 
Brailsford holds, is no accident. It 





was deliberately designed by our 
forefathers, who looked upon gov- 
ernment as a necessary evil, and 
erected their elaborate system of 
checks and balances not with a 
determination “‘to get things done’”’ 
but precisely to make change or ac- 
tion as difficult, slow and costly as 
possible, and to give the fullest 
scope to every recalcitrant minority 
and to every obstructive interest. 
Yet with all his brilliant ridicule 
of contemporary democracy in the 








early sections of his book, Mr. 
Brailsford suggests, in the end, no 
very radical change in political ma- 
chinery. He seems, for England, to 
want to get rid of the House of 
Lords—a reform which even the 
Liberals have at times contemplated 
—but he seems satisfied to keep the 
House of Commons with its 615 
members, if only they can be per- 
suaded merely to pass upon ‘“‘broad 
principles’ and leave all the details 
to expert commissions. Just where 


and Communism. 
Too Proud to Fight?—or Too Tactful?—or Too Short-Sighted?—or Too Liberal-Minded?—or What?” 
From “Observations” by Max Beerbohm. (William Heinemann, Ltd., London.) 





President Butler Looks Ahead 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. In- 
terpretations of the World in 
Which We Live. Essays and Ad- 
dresses. By Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 450 pp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $38. 
(VER since the World War and 
the beginning of that changed 
and changing world which is 

his theme in this book, the presi- 

dent of Columbia University has 
stood, stanch and eminent, among 

those who perceive and warn that a 

new world must be met on its own 

terms and who face that world with 
vision and understanding and the 
earnest desire to help shape it into 

a better world than the one it is 

displacing. 

This collection of thirty-odd ad- 
dresses, papers and egsays are all 
concerned in one way or another 
with the present unstable state of 





world-wide affairs, placed as all civ- 
flization is now between the out- 
worn world which the t war 
battered to fragments, and the un- 
steady, uncertain, tentative world 
which emerges from its smoke. 
They vary a good deal in subject 
and purpose and angle of approach, 
but this difference between the old 
and the new and the responsibilities 
of us who dwell in that space be- 
tween are never far from his 
thought and he comes back ever 
and again to some phase of that 
theme. Some of them are dated 
as recently as last Winter and prac- 
tically all of them originated within 
the last two years. Therefore they 
deal with those immediate prob- 
lems that the world is still trying to 
solve and offer answers to questions 
that every day are being asked. 
In his introduction Dr. Butler ties 





all the articles together and adds 
to their driving force by interpret- 
ing the spirit of this present time 
as being the spirit of Columbus 
seeking a new world, but delayed 
and thwarted in its quest by the 
persistence of the outworn ideas, 
aims, purposes, and methods which 
brought disaster upon the old 
world. The great war, he believes, 


& 


political nationalism, determination 
to secure prosperity each for itself, 
at whatever expense to the rest of 
the world, and must realize that 


( Continued on Page 13) 





s 
the line is to be drawn between 
broad principles and details, and 
how Parliaments are to be kept from 
monkeying with the latter, he does 
not tell us. (In the new Silver Act, 
for example, do the provisions call- 
ing eventually for 25 per cent sil- 
ver in the metallic reserve, and for 
issuance of currency against silver, 
involve principles or mere details?) 

Even for taking over socialistic 


constitutional means: ‘I answer, 
without ‘shame or hesitation, that 
Socialists who have the good for- 
tune to inherit a democratic consti- 
tution would be guilty of criminal 
folly if they sought to achieve their 
end by any other means.“ Two 
considerations, he believes, are here 
decisive. If the Socialists could not, 
in the first place, win the assent of 
a majority of the electorate to a 


military victory in a civil war, if 
Socialists were the aggressors, are 
by contrast overwhelming.” 

Mr. Brailsford’s book is full of 


finally cannot buy the goods that 
the capitalists produce. The result 
is gluts, depression, unemployment. 


we are not always in a crisis and 
impossible to explain how we ever 
surmount one. It provides the same 
theory forall the sh butd d 
a different theory in each case for 
all the recoveries. And Mr. 
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dence for Mr. Brailsford’s assertion 
that the owner of the factory does 
“not return to its workers the value 
their labor produces.” The evi- 
dence, as impressively compiled by 
Paul H. Douglas in his recent 
“Theory of Wages,” shows that 
labor in the long run does tend to 
get just that part of the value that 


(Continued on Page 13) 





power Mr. Brailsford would rely on . 
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INTRODUCTION TO WORLD 
ECONOMICS. By Kemper 
Simpson. 295 pp. New York: 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
$3.50. 


By LOUIS RICH 
F America is to choose rightly 
which way to go, the choice 
must be one guided by the dic- 
tates of necessity, which is an- 
other name for rationalized reality. 
The forces of reality cannot be dis- 
obeyed even in the efforts to bring 
about conditions of ideality. Such 
conditions are claimed to be sought 
now in national economic self-suf- 
ficiency. The majority of the peo- 
ples still carrying on the traditions 
of the great war—exaggerated na- 
tionalism and commercial isolation 
and reactionism, conceived in ag- 
gression or in self-defense—are: bent 
on pursuing a policy of maximum 
ic independ aiming at 
almost complete dissociation from 
the struggles and interests of the 
rest of mankind. 

How to make this policy succeed, 
or how to offset its inevitable con- 
sequences once the attempt is 
made, depending whether one up- 
holds or opposes the policy, is the 
most perplexing problem of eco- 
nomic statesmanship today. And 
what makes the problem supremely 
vital to both sides is the insuper- 
able ‘reality of the fact that nature 
fails to follow the flag, that in scat- 
tering her bounties or withholding 
them she pays no attention to the 
political maps drawn by man. In 
other words, no national economy 
can be a completely closed econ- 
omy, that just as the private indi- 
vidual cannot arrange his personal 
affairs without making dllowance 
for the world at large, so the na- 
tional group cannot operate an 
economy without taking into con- 
sideration the world economy of 
which it is a part. 

A pertinent discussion centring 
about the above is offered by the 
author of the present book. It is 
a vigorous plea with but a few im- 
plied suggestions of a plan, an ap- 
peal based upon precise analysis. 
Above all it is practical, for it deals 
with the basic industries and bank- 
ing systems of four political States 
chosen as the most typical national 
economies of international impor- 
tance. 

For his special investigation the 
author has selected the economic 
policies of the United States, Eng- 
land, France and Germany. These 
countries have achieved a degree of 
economic development ani power 
far beyond the geographical ad- 
vantages they may possess. All 
have undergone a more or less 
similar process of agricultural, in- 
dustrial and commercial growth. 





























self-contained systems possible, 
each of the four nations could be 
depended upon to achieve that end. 
The fact that they have not done so 
despite the nationalism that has 
commanded the highest loyalty in 
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their separate historical careers is 
impliedly regarded by Dr. Simpson 
as valid ground for taking the posi- 
tion that international economic 
relations ‘‘must not and cannot be 





lightly broken.”’ 


The Economic Status 


Of Four 









Nations 


America, England, France and Germany Are 


Dr. Simpson wastes little time in 
stressing mere theory and abstract 
denunciations. Throughout’ the 
book he is preoccupied almost ex- 
clusively with the presentation of 
facts of industry and finance. For 
the benefit of the reader who is 
willing to take the statistical evi- 
dence for granted there is the first 
chapter which, like the “‘lead’’ of a 
newspaper story, serves as an intro- 
duction and summary. Concrétely, 
ail of the contents of the volume re- 
solves itself into an effective argu- 
ment against tariffs and other 
interferences with normal eco- 
nomic movements of goods in the 
interests of ‘‘selfish, shortsighted 
nationalism.”’ 

Ever since our tariff-subsidized 
industries began to invade the 
world market tariffs have been 
clamored for as a means of pro- 
tecting not industry but labor. The 
author points to the findings of the 
United States Tariff Commission 
that the American level of unit 
costs for manufactured products is 
about the same as that of the other 
nations. This, along with the unde- 
niable advantages enjoyed by Amer- 
ican industry in cheap raw mate- 
rials and low overheads, accounts 
for the circumstance that wages 
and profits in the United States are 


Analyzed in Dr. Simpson’s Study 











relatively high. Hence it is not 
logical and it is not true to justify 
tariffs by high costs allegedly due 
to high wages. In the case of the 
protected industries that do shdw 
costs higher than world costs it has 
been found that wages are actually 
lower and profits smaller than in 
industries that do not ask for pro- 
tection. These inefficient indus- 
tries, deprived of the government 
bounty, would perish in the struggle. 

The author brilliantly. assails the 
popular fallacy of associating the 
present efforts to balance produc- 
tion and consumption with the need 
for eliminating overproduction. In 
a few striking passages he estab- 
lishes the all-important fact that, 
contrary to all the talk by the so- 
called ‘‘New Economists,’’ whose 
postulate is no longer ‘‘scarcity’’ 
but ‘‘plenty,’’ per capita production 
in this country, presumably the 
richest in the world, is far below 
actual needs. For certainly ‘‘scar- 
city’’ must be still with us if all that 
American production could provide 
in 1929 was one overcoat for every 
fifth man, one ready-made suit for 
every other man and a change of 
only three. man’s shirts a year. 

If all the women’s clothing were 


( Continued on Page 15) 








THE CHINESE RENAISSANCE. 
The Haskell Lectures. 1933. By 
Hu Shih. 110 pp. Chicago: The 
—— of Chicago Press. 
1.50. 


is easy for China to acquire 
the civilization of the West,’’ 
a Chinese scholar once wrote, 
“but it is very difficult to mas- 
ter its barbarism. Yet I suppose 
we must first master this barbar- 
ism before we can feel at home in 
this new civilization.’’ 

Interpretation of the barbarism 
of the West to the civilization of 
the East, and the reverse, is sorely 
needed. Probably no man alive to- 
day is better able to provide such 
interpretation than the author of 
this book, who, by the way, is al- 
most as interésting as his subject. 

Dr. Hu Shih came to this country 
at the age of 19 to study Western 
science at Cornell University, and 
stayed to take his degree in litera- 
ture in philosophy. In 1915, after 
a year of graduate study, he went 
to Columbia, where he wrote his 
doctor’s thesis on ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Logical Methods in An- 
cient China.’’ A leader in the lit- 
erary emancipation of new China, 
and Professor of Philosophy and 
dean of the department of English 
literature of the government Uni- 
versity at Peiping, he is highly 
esteemed by both Chinese and 
foreigners. 

His latest book contains much in 
little. He has suggested a whole 
history of China in 110 pages. Ac- 
tually it is a valuable study of cul- 
tural trends in modern China, and 
will probably do much for inter- 
national understanding. 

‘‘What pessimistic observers have 
lamented as the collapse of Chinese 
civilization,”’ says Dr. Hu, “‘is ex- 
actly the necessary undermining 
and erosion without which there 
could not have been the rejuvenation 
of an old civilization. Slowly, quietly, 
but unmistakably, the Chinese Ren- 
aissance is becoming a reality.”’ 

The literary renaissance, which 
Dr. Hu initiated, was a movement 
of protest against traditional cul- 
ture led by scholars who, thoroughly 
steeped in the intellectual heritage 
of their race, were still able to ap- 
praise it with the critical eye’ of 
modern historical methodology. 





Were the building of completely 


mental examinations Chinese intel- 
lectual life had become a sort of 
‘literary gymnastics.”” The fresh 
outlook on life and society pro- 
duced by modern scholarship de- 
manded a new language and litera- 
ture. There had been other Chinese 
renaissances, from the ‘‘first,’’ con- 
nected with the rise of the poets in 
the T’ang dynasty, down to the 
“fourth,’" which was a_ revolt 
against the rational philosophy of 
Sung and Ming dynasties and in- 
troduced a new technique in classi- 
eal research. The renaissance of 
1917 differed from previous re- 
vivals in that it was fully con- 
scious of its historical mission. 

For centuries China had been 
using a dead language, ceremonious 
and stylized, as its literary vehicle. 
There were men like Dr. Hu, how- 
ever,-who from boyhood had loved 
the great Chinese novels written in 
the native tongue, and set a high 
value on their lowly medium. “I 
found that every new form, every 
innovation in literature,’’ says Dr: 
Hu, ‘“‘had come, never from the imi- 
tative classical writers of the upper 
classes, but always from the unlet- 
tered class of the countryside, the 
village inn, and the market-place.”’ 
The pedantic attitude had been, ‘I 
know the classical language must 
not be discarded, but I cannot tell 
why.”” Dr. Hu showed why it 
should not be kept. While a student 
at Ithaca he announced his con- 
viction that the future literature of 
China should be written in the pei- 
hua, or living language. He did 
hot realize that he was ushering in 
a new epoch. 

For ‘years China had resisted 
‘“‘modern”’ influences, while her 
neighbor, Japan, had -undergone 
strenuous Westernization. China 
has always established its own pat- 
terns of intellectual life, however. 
While Greek philosophers delved 
into the mysteries of mathematics 
and mechanics, Chinese sages de- 
voted themselves to ethics and 
politics, literary pursuits or con- 
templation. Their powers of obser- 
vation were great, but not until 
the seventeenth century did the 
Chinese develop a working scien- 
tific method. The philosopher 
Wang Yang-ming tells an amusing 
tale: 


us to investigate all things in 
nature. Have you ever tried it? 
I have tried it. My friend Mr. 
Chien and I decided to practice 
what the great philosopher has 
taught us to do. We decided to 
begin with an inquiry into the 
“‘reasons’’ of the bamboo in my 
courtyard. Mr. Chien sat by the 
bamboo and began his investiga- 
tion. He sat there three days 


The Chinese Renaissance Is Becoming a Reality 


qualified to become philosophers, 
since we had not the ability to 
investigate the reason of things. 

Now all that is changed. Science 
is eagerly studied, and the modern 
Chinese probably holds with that 
Mr. Wu who declared that ‘‘the 
moral life of mankind has greatly 
improved with the advancement of 

i and technology, and that 





and three nights, and gained no 
insight into it. Then I myself 
took his place and sat there 
seven days and seven nights. I 
was terribly exhausted, but the 
tree refused to reveal any of its 
reasons. So in the end we con- 
cluded that we were probably not 
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Under the old system of govern- 


The great phiJosopher Chu told 











man has never achieved a moral 
life anywhere or at any other time 
in history which can be proved to 
be higher than that of the age of 
science and its machines.”’ 

Berry Drury. 


‘The Crowded Hour, Soo-Chow. 


From “Fine Prints of the Year: 1928.” 


(Minton, Balch € Co.) 
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SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS 
PRIBNDS. 1477-1585. By B. M. 
G. Routh. 236 pp. Illustrations. 
New York: The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $5. 


By PERCY HUTCHISON 


O long as men are thrilled by 
the spectacle of steadfastness 
of spirit, by the sight of hero- 
ism even unto death for a 

principle, for an idea, biographies 
of Sir Thomas More will continue 
to be written. There are extant 
even now some two dozen such 
biographies, not counting the one 
before us. But this is one case 
where repetition does not pall; old, 
but ever fresh, any account of the 
life of this shrewd, gentle, learned, 
witty and upright counselor to 
Henry VIII, martyred to satisfy the 
ruthlessness of his King, is a re- 
newal of inspiration and joy. 

E. M. G. Routh, though she has 
soundly based her book and sedu- 
lously documented it, is less inter- 
ested in the history of More’s time 
than she is in picturing the in- 
tensely human side of Sir Thomas, 
as displayed to his friends, many 
and illustrious, and as she finds it 
reflected in their words about him. 
The book, therefore, becomes a de- 
lightfully living portrait of More, 
and it is even more for the lay 
reader than for the scholar. 

Thomas More, born in 1477, the 
son of one John More, very suc- 
cessful at the law, was well fitted 
both by temperament and intel- 
lectual sagacity to follow in his 
father’s legal footsteps. But before 
we find him at New Inn and Lin- 
coln’s Inn, before we see him at Ox- 
ford, we see him, a page one would 
suppose, in the service of John Mor- 
ton, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Lord Chancellor, most loyal servant 
of Henry VII. And this is impor- 
tant, More’s being in service at the 








Lord Chancelior’s, for he was him- 
self, later, under the then King’s 
son, to hold that exalted position. 
Able Catholic disputant though he 
was to be, and scholar of highest 
i indeed, it. seems to be 
Miss Routh’s opinion that More’s 
own choice, if uninfluenced by his 
father, would have been for the 
purely scholarly life—he ‘‘feared to 
be a bad priest.’ And in 1509 the 
first of the Tudors died and his sec- 
ond son, the bluff Prince who was 
to go down in history as Henry 
VIII, ascended the throne. Henry 
VIII was 18 years of age at his ac- 
cession. There was to be a New 
Deal in England; virtue and learn- 
ing were to rule supreme, as More 
wrote in his ‘‘Carmen gratulato- 
rium’’; liberality was to expel av- 
arice; darkness give way to light. 
On the accession of the young 
Henry, More was 32 years old. In 
the meantime he has been married 
—More was to be married twice, 
his second wife surviving him—and, 
besides having acquired the friend- 
ship of such future worthies aé Lat- 
imer, Grocyn, Linacre and Colet, 
has cemented a lasting friendship 
with the great Erasmus, who, as 
the years went by, was to be a fre- 
quent visitor at More’s house. 
Erasmus made his last visit to 
England (and to More); but he was 
always writing letters from Ant- 
werp, Brussels, Louvain, or wher- 
ever he might be (he felt himself 
more free on the Continent than 
in England). More wrote his fa- 
mous ‘‘Utopia.”” And in 1515 he 
entered the King’s service, being 
appointed Under-Sheriff of London. 
According to Miss Routh, Thomas 
was in no wise eager for this ap- 
pointment; to be a practicing bar- 
rister of note meant a far larger 
income than to be in the royal ser- 
vice—that is, unless one used the 








King’s preferment as a means to 
advancement, which More would 
not do. 

The great Wolsey, who seems to 
have been a little scornful of More, 
while at the same time fearing the 
power of his mind, fell from grace 
in 1529 (he had failed to get the 
Pope’s agreement to the annulment 
of Henry’s marriage to Catherine 
of Aragon), and the great seal of 
the Lord Chancellor fell into 
Thomas's unwilling hands. It is 
probable that he had already been 
knighted. He was to hold the seal 
for but three years, however, giv- 
ing it back into the hands of a 
King as reluctant receive it as 
More had been to take it. 


State, it is certain that history can 
record few men capable of greater 
treachery. He ‘‘double-crossed”’ 
everybody; played Spain against 
France, France against Spain; be- 
stowed the hand of the infant Mary 
Tudor first here, then there, swear- 
ing eternal friendship to Francis I 
of France on the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, and immediately thereafter 
again trafficking at Calais with 


Meantime he had written his 
book attacking Luther, thereby 
from the Pope the title of 
“Defender of the Faith,’’ and when 
Luther replied, because it was be- 
neath royal dignity to counter, had 
got More, under the pseudonym of 
William Ross, to take up cudgels 
for him. But Henry wanted to be 
rid of Catherine, wanted the 
sprightly brunette Anne Boleyn— 
indeed, a secret marriage had taken 
place in 1533, after More had re- 
signed—and it was necessary that 
Henry should have the support of 
More. Or, rather, it would have 





flattered his vanity could he have 
had More's support, for, as he had 
demonstrated, kings know no neces- 
sity outside their own wills. 

The ultra-psychologieal may ar- 
gue that More was inconstant. In 
1534 came the Act of Succession, 
under which the right to the Crown 
was to be vested in the heirs of 
Henry and Anne. Parliament had 
passed the act, and when More was 
called on to subscribe to it, he 
agreed. But there was what we 
should call a ‘‘rider,"’ which made 
Henry supreme over the Church in 
Engiand, supplanting the Pope. And 
to this More would not subscribe, 
would not give his oath. 

But to agree to the succession— 
condemned by the Pope—how agree 
to that and not to all, and still be 
consistent? 
cannot be argued here, even if any 
profitable outcome were possible, 
which does not seem likely. Cran- 
mer, however, elevated to the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury the year 
before, insisted that if More would 
take the partial oath (that is, to 
the succession) it would be enough. 
But not so Thomas Cromwell, who 
now had the King’s ear. 

We may seem, perhaps, td be get- 
ting somewhat away from Miss 
Routh’s stirring picture of Sir 
Thomas More. But it is in the dis- 
tinction she draws between More 
and Thomas Sromwell that the real 
significance of her study lies. Crom- 
well, whose rise followed the down- 
fall of More, had steered his digzy* 
ing course by the Machiavellian 
principle that one should serve 
one’s Prince; the precise. opposite 
of More, who would serve con- 
science only, thereby serving God. 

That Cromwell was to lose his 
own head half a decade after More 
(and Anne a year after) only adds 
to that tragic irony which some- 


Of course the point) 





times makes it difficult to take this 
extraordinary -period. with -a- full 
measure of seriousness. But it was 
full serious for Sir Thomas, as 
Cromwell, acting through his tool, 
the new Lord Chancellor Audiey, 
meant it should be, knowing that 
the execution of More, now charged 
with treason.and thrown into the 
Tower, would be gratifying to the 
King; on whom, of course, in the 
last analysis, the responsibility lies. 
Writes Miss Routh: 
Henry knew that the charge 
was untrue. He at — knew 


The for 
More’s death rests with 

Viti. was by Anne 
and by Cromwell, but he was 
never influenced against his wish. 
The story of More’s last days in 
the Tower has been often told; in- 
deed, but a short time ago there 


was a biography of Sir Thomas 
More inf which these final scenes 
were amply depicted, as they are 
in Miss Routh’s volume. He died 
with a quip on ‘his lips and in se- 
renity of heart and mind: 
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MATADOR. By Marguerite Steen. 
Boston: Little, Brown 4 Co. 


By ANITA BRENNER 


T the best-laid plans of 
mice and matadors oft go 
awry seems to be the philo- 


sophic content of ‘‘Matador,’’ 
which after all may be only a story 
written for its own sake. The hero, 
El Bailarin, is a retired star of the 
cape and sword, living in the An- 
dalusian city of Granada, as much 
as possible like a gentleman of the 
aristocracy, to which he has be- 
longed by marriage. 

“Three things were necessary”’ to 
him, ‘‘as air and bread and water 
are necessary to other men: the 
deference of his equals, the respect 
of his superiors and the obsequious- 
ness of his inferiors.”’ To these 
things he was accustomed in the 
days when entranced thousands 
watched him half tiptoe, half 





Old Houses. 


Granada: 
W ater-Color by Wynne Apperley, R. I. From “Artists’ Country.” (The Studio.) 


dance, to meet a properly savage, 
powerful and consistent bull. He 
has them still, though in smaller 
quantities, when the story opens— 
partly because of his brilliant past 
and also in view of his sedate, sub- 
stantial present. He wants them 
to continue through the glory of 
his three sons—in the bull-ring, of 
course. 

But the first son turns out to be 
a tricky, unreliable second-rater; 
moreover, putting pleasure above 
his art, instead of along with it, as 
his father had done. The second is 
a hunchback—the punishment for 
sin, the priest says, apparently for 
sound reasons. The third is a poet 
—a sensitive, beautiful young man 
out of Murillo, with an odd un- 
Spanish, very English horror of the 
bull-ring. 

What happens to these sons is the 





tragedy of the father, who discovers 
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somewhere toward the end of the 
book that he is a very unhappy 
man, and has been for a long time. 
At this point he also feels, in a 
vague way, that he has been travel- 
ing mentally and emotionally from 
the flesh to the spirit; and finally, 
at a high point of nobility, he takes 
under his wing, tenderly, in a pure, 
godfatherly way, an ethereal girl 
whom he had noticed first for her 
money—intending her for his eldest 
son; and second for her transparent 
beauty—intending her for himself. 
This girl is the pure instrument 
of the spirit that gradually trans- 
forms the matador. She is an 
angel, a saint out of Greco. Some 
of the things about her recall Saint 
Teresa, but still she is an un- 
Spanish saint, timid, yielding, trust- 
ful, frail, and not at all like the 
energetic, stout-hearted, blunt- 
spoken lady of Avila. Like her, 
both the second and third _ sons 





Miss Steen’s Novel of 
A Matador’s Clan 


What Happens to His Sons Is the Tragedy of 


seem to be cut on the idealist 
English pattern; they ‘‘dedicate” 
themselves to revolution in a man- 
ner that doesn’t quite jibe with 
forthright Spain and in a highly 
religious scene improbable (at least) 
in Communists, which is what they 
are supposed to be. 

Although most of the English re- 
viewers seem to feel that Miss 
Steen has giyen ‘‘the very feel and 
smell’’ of the bullfight and the 
country of bullfights, this writer 
must report disappointingly in that 


El Bailarin, 


the Father 


traits, which, in combination with 
the other dominant traits, work out 
the pattern of the story. The mat- 
ador reacts to personal pride, pater- 
nal pride, and religious awe. The 
eldest son has pleasure and pride 
for keys. The second, pride, hu- 
manitarianism, a feeling of inferior- 
ity, and a great love of his little 
brother. The third, love of beauty, 
fear of bulls, and love for his father, 
his brother and the girl. 

And so the novel works out in a 
peculiarly wooden way though ably, 

1 tly written, romantic, sym- 





respect. The story is supposed to 
happen in the years after the re- 
public — a singularly exciting, 
strange and powerfully moving pe- 
riod in Spanish life. 

But the matador lives his life in 
a kind of vacuum, stopping to get 
irritated now and then by increased 
taxes, or danger of property loss, 
or changed manners—and the things 
that irritate him are usually thinge 
that haven’t happened at all. No- 
body but grandees and the Com- 
pany of Jesus has, so far, lost any 
property; and, so far, taxes aren’t 
much of an issue either. _As to 
manners, Miss Steen and the mat- 
ador dislike the ‘‘brawling little 
republicans’ in the streets, but 
they’re the same little brawlers 
that were there before. 

This writer confesses she resents 
the picture of the Spanish people 
given in the book. . They appear 
either as enthusiastic, cheering, 
brutal. and ignorant bullfight au- 
diences, or as bestial, vicious, ig- 
norant village-bullfight mobs, or as 
rowdy, ignorant rioters barging 
into concerts.~ Against this unjust 
foil, eight or ten people live and 
breathe around the question of the 
matador’s pride. 


They aren’t very real people. | 


Each has three or four dominant 





pathetic, and appreciative of both 
sides of the bullfight question. It is 
a good story to read if you are an 
aficionado, or curious about the 
psychology of matadors, for both 
the matador and the arena are real 
enough. And it is a book written 
with talent, but, like the eldest son 
of the matador, it somehow misses 
the major notes of the grandeur in 
bullfights. and Spaniards and hu- 
man beings. 





Marguerite Steen. 





“A Cool Million’ and 


A COOL MILLION: OR THE DIS8- 
MANTLING OF LEMUEL PIT- 
KIN. By Nathanael West. 229 
pp. New York: Covici-Friede. $2. 

HIS is a plain, uriadorned tale 
in the good old Horatio Alger 
Jr. tradition of an American 
boy who made good—at least 
post-humously. For Lemuel Pit- 
kin, although he never gets his cool 
million and is finally murdered, be- 
comes the hero of the American 

Leather Shirts, the nation’s martyr. 

His whole life stands for the ideals 

of the Fascist National Revolution- 

ary party bent on restoring the lore 
and legendry of the plain American 
people and ridding our fair land of 
sophistication, Marxism, interna- 
tional capitalism and other sinister 
alien forces and elements. With the 
rise of Shagpoke Whipple to dicta- 
torship, American “Know Nothing- 
ism” in modern form comes into its 
own. And the ‘Lemuel Pitkin 

Song”’’ is the new national anthem. 

Mr. West's hilarious parody-satire 

is a good deal of fun. You will read 
it at a sitting and enjoy it. But 
like ‘‘Candide” it strikes a good 
many notes that sound a little too 
close to truth to make you alto 
gether comfortable. And there is a 
good deal of that typically Ameri- 
can humor of the comic strip and 
the vaudeville act—here part of the 
satire—which depends upon the 
spectacle of physical pain for its 
guffaws. 

Lemuel Pitkin, according tol 

American tradition of pre-war days, 

hould have b President or 
at least a millionaire. But times 
have changed, and although he fol- 
lows in the prescribed course he 
receives nothing but indignity and 
abuse. Something is wrong with 
the old formula, just as something 





ings under which Voltaire’s hero 
grew up. Neither Lemuel nor Shag- 
poke Whipple question the virtue 
of. the tradition or how much truth 
there had ever been in it. 

Consider the career of our Mr. 
Pitkin. He was a poor boy, son 
of a widowed mother, reared on 
a farm near Ottsville on the Rat 
River, Vt. He has a fight with the 
town bully in defense of the virtue 
of his sweetheart. He has an en- 
counter with Mr. Slemp, the cun- 
ning lawyer of the hard-hearted 
Squire Bird, who is determined to 
foreclose the mortgage on his moth- 
er’s humble home. 

He approaches Shagpoke Whip- 
ple, a former President of the 
United States, banker and the 
town’s leading citizen, who preaches 
to him of thrift, and industry and 
American opportunity and who 
finally loans him $30 on his moth- 
er’s only cow, with the advice that 
he go to the city and make good. 
He finally arrives at the city after 
a series of adventures and practices 
all the virtues. He stops a run- 
awhy teem of horses in the park, 
rescufng a beautiful and wealthy 
girl. And yet what comes of it 
all? ; 

The bully nearly kills him and 
violates his sweetheart. The mort- 
gage is never paid and the widowed 
mother is driven from her home. 
Shagpoke Whipple himself is sent 
to jail when his bank fails and 
Lemuel meets him later in New 
York on the breadline. He loses 
an eye when he stops the runaways, 
gets all the blame and finally signs 
away his right of indemnity for 
$10. But nothing can shake our 
hero’s faith and virtue. 


Other Recent. Works 


unfortunate hero is ‘‘dismantled,’’ 
in turn, of his teeth, an eye, a 
thumb, his scalp, a leg, and is fi- 
nally shot by an agent of the Third 
International while making a 
speech for the Leather Shirts and 
their leader, Shagpoke Whipple. 

“A Cool Million’’ is not so bril- 
liant and original a performance as 
Mr. West’s extraordinary ‘Miss 
Lonelyhearts.”’ Here he is inhibited 
by the style he has chosen, a parody 
of the writing in the old ‘‘success”’ 
stories that used to be aimed at 
firing American youth with the 
ambition to make money. But as 
parody it is almost perfect. And as 
satire it is a keen, lively and biting 
little volume, recommended to all 
and sundry. It is funny, but there’s 
method in its absurdity. 

Frep T. MagrsH. 


The Impact of Races 


THE WAYS OF WHITE FOLKS. 
By Langston Hughes. 248 pp. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

R. HUGHES is a talented 
writer; he is also a Negro; 
and it is difficult to decide 
which comes first. As an artist, it 
may be a limitation that he con- 
cerns himself entirely with the in- 
terrelations of the black and white 
peoples. It was undoubtedly his in- 
tention to include only such stories 
in this collection, and he is not lim- 
ited in his perceptions and knowl- 
edge of either Negroes or whites. 
He writes about the impact of 
one race upon the other with the 
confidence of the intelligent, self- 
respecting man. He is scornful of 
the meretricious friendliness that 
certain pretentious whites offer to 





And so the story goes on with one 





seemed to be wrong with the teach- 


misadventure after another. The 


Negroes. He deplores the slave- 
conditioned, scraping humility that 


certain Negroes possess. He can 
be amused as well as infuriated, 
malicious as well as tender. Per- 
haps it is because he is none of 
these things to excess that what he 
has to say is so effective. 

Of the fourteen stories in this vol- 
ume, “Home” is the most moving 
and probably represents what is 
nearest to the author’s heart. In it 
a gifted young Negro violinist goes 
back to see his mother in a Mis- 
souri village after an absence of 
eight years. He is ill and a little 
homesick after a long period in 
Europe playing with a successful 
orchestra: In Berlin, in Vienna, in 
Paris, he did hot have to think of 
the color line; but at home he is 
just an ‘‘uppty nigger.” Racked 
by his cough, humiliated by his re-. 
ception, the boy plays at a church 
benefit at which his humble, pious 
mother is delighted because white 
folks condescend to come. 

A faded music teacher is the only 
person who understands what he 
plays or how well he is playing. 
But she is white and she stops him 
on the street one night and shakes 
his hand. The home-town whites, 
coming out of a picture show, start 
to mob him. The sick boy wonders 
feebly why she stopped him; he 
knows he’ll never get back to his 
mother now. ‘‘And when the white 
folks left his brown body, stark 
naked, strung ‘from a tree at the 
edge of the town, it hung there all 
night like a violin for the wind to 
play.” 

This theme recurs in a number of 
Mr. Hughes’s stories; and it is im- 
portant. No matter what progress 
the Negro makes, no matter what 
homage he receives in foreign 
lands or from small urban groups 





in this country, he is eventually 


of Fiction 


blocked. The white folks will stop 
him with weapons that range from 
condescension to lynching. He is 
supposed to be something naive, 
charming and jungle—as in Mr. 
Hughes’s mocking tale, ‘“‘A Slave 
on the Block’’—or a lazy good-for- 
nothing or a monster. White folks 
have defined his character and they 
won't let him step out of it. This 
is what Mr. Hughes says in his 
strongest stories. In his weakest, 
such as “The Blues I’m Playing,” 
he seems to be guilty of the ortho- 
dox practice of upholding the prim- 
itive against the sophisticated. 

Two of the best stories in the 
book, ‘‘Passing’’ and ‘‘A Good Job 
Gone,” top others, not because of 
their theses but because in them the 
author refrains from marginal com- 
ments. His philosophy is implicit 
in his subject-matter; it does not 
need the explanations in which he 
occasionally indulges. Only an in- 
secure creator wants to underline 
his thoughts; and Mr. Hughes is 
definitely not one of those. As a 
poet and a novelist his writing 
position was made sturdy. As a 
short-story writer he here confirms 
his earlier performances. _ 

"  Lgange Zocsmira. 


Dependent Generations 

YEARS ARE SO LONG. By Jose- 
phine Lawrence. 309 pp. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

TS natural limitations are such 
that ‘‘Years Are So Long”’ cannot 
possibly be classified as a novel 

of the first rank. Yet, within these 
limitations, it is difficult to see how 
it could have been better done. 
Written in an agreeable and uni- 
formly adequate prose, it is both 





admirable in conception and tech- 
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nically flawless in execution. Miss 
Lawrence has selected for the 
theme of her novel an exception- 
ally complex problem and one which 
is nearly universal in some of its 
applications. She has worked out 
its statement here with a care and 
completeness which cannot but 
command praise. 

The problem, in this case, is that 
perennially tormenting one of the 
interdependence of generations. 
Barkley Cooper had been a book- 
keeper all the years of his working 
life, earning a comfortable salary 
and saving none of it. Not that he 
had ever thought of himself as im- 
provident. But the cost of raising 
and educating his five children, of 
maintaining a large house and 
providing his wife with the luxuries 
he thought suitable, had absorbed 
his income from month to month. 

When Barkley Cooper is 73, the 
firm for which he has worked all 
his life goes out of business. He 
and his wife, Lucy, gather their 
four children together (the fifth is 
in California and temporarily out 
of the picture) and place before 
them the problem of their future 
support. The elder Coopers dis- 
cover, to their painful surprise, that 
the world has changed a good deal 
since their.own youth. After a lit- 
tle frantic passing of the buck, the 
children — all of whom are married 
and have plenty of troubles of their 
own—agree that they cannot afford 
to maintain a separate residence for 
their parents. Neither, since for the 
most part they live in smallish 
apartments, can any of them offer 
a home to both parents. 

In this round-table discussion, a 
certain amount of brutality is 
hardly to be avoided. The bitterest 
pill Barkley and Lucy are called 
upon to swallow is the knowledge 
that they must be separated. Alone 
in the households of their children, 
allowed to feel useless because there 
is no longer any need for them in 
the world, facing endless and tragi- 
cally empty days, each of them 
faces an adjustment beyond his 
failing capacity. In their own ways, 
of course, the children are equally 
to be pitied. With what varying de- 
grees of patience they can summon, 
they endure the puttering interfer- 
ence in their daily lives, and the fi- 
nancial burden to which they are 
not really equal and which they 
feel to be fundamentally unjust. 

The problems of the Separate 
households, no less than the prob- 
lems of the aging couple, are ably 
and beautifully presented. As in all 
‘really poignant problems, there is 
an inescapable balance of right on 
either side and no tenable middle 
ground whatever. Miss Lawrence 
has rationalized the whole situa- 
tion so clearly, and has presented 
it in such simple and concrete 
terms, that even the scenes in the 
book which might easily have been 
swamped in sentimentality—Bark- 
ley’s gallant efforts to find a job, 
and his lonely death; Lucy's vigil 
at his grave and her final realiza- 
tion that she must finish her life in 
a home for the aged—seem, not 
sentimental at all, but tragic and 
dignified and important. 


The Young Dancer 


AT LAST. ‘By Olive Wadsley. 276 
pp. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. §$2. 

HIS is the story of a girl who 
danced blindly into her first 
love affair at 18, and within 
the year fell headlong down a flight 
of stairs to real love and security. 

And Nane Danby wasn’t exactly an 

impetuous person. Until she was 

18 she had lived conventionally and 

happily in a chateau in France. 

But when her guardian, the beau- 

tiful Héléne, died, Nane was sud- 

denly plunged, bag and. baggage, 
into London and pandemonium. Ad- 
venture, romance and love swal- 

lowed her up. . 

When she had crossed the Chan- 
nel with her old nurse she had ex- 
pected to stay with her father in 

London. But he, crushed by 

Héléne’s death, had packed up and 

gone, leaving no address or any 

plans for his daughter. So Kit, a 

friend of her father, had handed 

her over to her mother, whom she 
had never known. Liane was an 





altogether different sort from the 
gentle people Nane had known. 
She came of a music-hall family 
who all sang or danced or con- 
ducted: bands, and Liane managed 
the whole tribe in her comfortable 
but madly Bohemian London home. 

Nane, suddenly set down in this 
howling circus, was bewildered. 
Almost immediately, she fell in 
love with the most temperamental 
of the lot, young Juan, half-French, 
half-Argentine, who was a profes- 
sional dancer. He carried Nane off 
to Paris as his dancing partner and 
married her. As long as there was 
plenty of money and excitement, 
things went well. But hard luck 
and poverty. brought a smash. Poor 
Nane had an avalanche of troubles, 
including influenza and broken 
bones. But at last her broken body 
and heart were happily mended. 

The story is featherweight Sum- 
mer fiction with plenty of action. 
The most amusing part deals with 
Liane’s queening it over her music- 
hall family. 


Savage Gallery 

BLACK EXCHANGS. By Patrick 
Kirwan. 3Q7 pp. New York: The 

Vanguard Press. $2. 
one were allowed only a single 
adjective to describe this first 
novel by Patrick Kirwan ‘‘sav- 
age’’ would be the one chosen. 
But it is more than merely a sav- 
age attack on civilization—particu- 
larly European civilization—for it 
has not only the qualities of 
strength and directness inseparable 
from a furious purpose but there is 
latent in it, despite its pessimism, 
a small but sturdy seed of future 
hope for a world that is, at least, 
struggling. : 
- Mr.- Kirwan is, essentially, a 
fighter; and while there is fight 
there is life. He finally dispatches 
his protagonist, the Irishman, Hart, 
back from Berlin, the locale of the 
story, to Ireland; apparently to cer- 
tain death. Nobody in the book, 
except the two least considered 
figures, Lisa and Plant, comes off 





even moderately well. Komm, a 
profiteer who makes a fortune ow- 
ing to inflation in post-war Ger- 
Many, goes mad later when the 
mark rises, joing the Socialist riot- 
ers and is shot in the police massa- 
cre. His daughter, Charlotte, a 
German girl of the home-loving 
sort, who had been forced into 
prostitution by her father when the 
family were in want, makes a 
courageous recovery; but her 
chance of personal happiness van- 
ishes with Hart’s departure. Of 
the score or so of splendidly drawn 
characters not one, as a person, is 
wholly admirable and some are bad 
in more than streaks; but there 
are no grovelers and none is de- 
spicable. 

Although the drama is staged in 
post-war Germany—with harkings 
back to rebellion in the Irish Free 
State—this is a work innocent of 
propaganda. The writer is. con- 
cerned with villainy rather than 
villains; but it is villainy inherent 
in the struggle for existence; ex- 
ploitation incidental to the rising 
of man out of the slough; deplora- 
ble and to be striven with, not 
preached against. ; 

Mr. Kirwan has got together a 
heterogeneous and somewhat cos- 
mopolitan group of people in a Ber- 
lin pension by a device that gives 
him a vulnerable target. The Lang- 
weiler School of Languages—under 
which name he lampoons a well- 
known European teaching system 
—has a representative branch in 
Berlin. All the subordinate teach- 
ers being equally ill-paid they have 
gravitated, naturally, to the same 
cheap boarding house, kept by 
Komm and worked by his sorely 
harassed wife, whose sole diver- 
sions, and these only occasional, are 
catching flies for a tame frog and 
fondling a pet dog. Lopez, Tiver- 
ton, Miss Crow and others of the 
staff eke out their miserable sal- 
aries, which inflation has rendered 
still more inadequate, by giving 
private lessons surreptitiously and 
when, toward the climax of the 
story, this is discovered, they are 





ruthlessly dismissed or dispersed to 
other quarters of the globe to carry 
out the founder’s “touch and say” 
method of linguistic instruction. 

Meanwhile, they are all knee-deep 
in muddy happenings at the pen- 
sion; mixed up not only with the 
Komms but with Comrade Schmalz, 
a Communist; with Hart, who had 
escaped on the eve of being ex- 
ecuted for rebel activities in the 
Irish Free State; with Tischler, an 
illiterate deaf-mute,.and his Rus- 
sian wife, a lady totally lacking in 
inhibitions; and with Breitschwanz, 
whom Komm persuades to start a 
small bank—on money stolen from 
Hart—to take advantage of the in- 
flation. ; 

It is impossible in a brief space 
to do full justice to the life of the 
book and to the complication of in- 
cidents leading summarily, with the 
unexpected rise of the mark, to 
the catastrophe. 

The book is not without its minor 
flaws. Some readers may, for in- 
stance, find Hart’s philosophizing 
and the tirades of Comrade Schmalz 
too long drawn out. It is, however, 
undeniably a novel not only of char- 
acter and distinction but of bril- 
liance. As a first venture it gives 
quite unusual promise. A bull’s- 
eye with the first shot. ~ 


To the Manor Born 


HONEYMOON HOUSE. By G. M. 
Attenborough. 311 pp. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. . 

S an antidote for too much 
reading of tough realism in 
the brutal, modern style, 

“Honeymoon House’ has all the in- 

gredients for the perfect prescrip- 

tion. It is full of sweetness and 
light. It is leisurely whimsical, 
tender and romantic. Its back- 
ground is a mellow mixture of old 

English universities, chambers, gar- 

dens, abbeys and castles, with a 

dash of Vichy and the hills of 

Auvergne for contrast. Its heroine, 

Lady Placidia, is a dear feminine 

creature, all charm, and unreason, 

and intuition, who invariably makes 





A. Novel of New Cape 


SUN.ON THEIR SHOULDERS. By 
Elizabeth Eastman. 316 pp. New 
York: William Morrow & Co. 
$2.50. 

traditional complaint against 
novels of the soil has to do 


passed he added more and more 
bogs to his holdings. Now, in his 
late fifties, he is a comparatively 
prosperous man’ who has, however, 
no notion of resting from his la- 
bors. Cranberry bogs are Heikki’s 

i his whole interest in life. 





.with dullness and stodgi 

too much talk 6f the earth and its 
fruits is inevitably wearisome. 
When a book is announced as deal- 
ing with the Finnish cranberry 
growers of Cape Cod one is entitled 
to misgivings which, fortunately, 
“Sun on Their Shoulders’’ does not 
justify. Miss Eastman’s material is 
new and freshly treated; her char- 
acters are human beings before they 
are Finns or cranberry growers, 
and their picturesque peculiarities 
are not exploited. She writes sim- 
ply, honestly, as of things and peo- 
ple she knows, and she does not 
give the impression of slumming in 
quaint by-paths. 

Rubbing elbows with the Yan- 
kees on Cape Cod are numerous 
Finns and Portuguese. The former 
consider themselves superior to 
their ‘‘black’”’ neighbors, whom 
they ca]jl Purgtisi, and have, in- 

, Much reason for their pride. 
These Finns, as Miss Eastman de- 
scribes them, are solid, hard-work- 
ing, self-respecting folk who have 
adjusted themselves satisfactorily 
to New England while preserving 
at the same time a certain racial 
solidarity. The older people, most 
of them first generation settlers, 
cling to their native customs. They 
cleanse themselves, on Saturday 
nights in the sauna, or steam bath, 
built apart from the house; they are 
superstitious; at church the men 


and women are segregated. Their’ 


children, however, are beginning to 
depart from the ancient ways and 
to absorb the fever of Americanism. 

Heikki Ranta, the central figure 
in Miss Eastman’s story, had come 
over from Finland thirty years ago 
and had started work as a cran- 
berry picker. Thriftily he accumu- 
lated enough money to buy some 
acres of his own, and as the years 


He is forever impelled to work 
harder, to make new bogs out of 
desolate land, and he resents the 
creeping approach of old age be- 
cause it will divide him from his 
cherished tasks. It is his consola- 
tion that he has‘at least three big- 
bodied sons to inherit the bogs and 
carry on his work. 

The story of ‘‘Sun On Their Shoul- 
ders’’ is the story of Heikki’s be- 
trayal by these same sons. To in- 
sure that they shall share his own 
interest more intimately Heikki 
transferg the bogs to his boys 
with the idea that he 1 con- 
tinue as superintendent and actual 
owner until they are able to pay 
back the modest price he has asked. 
They, however, cheat and trick 
him. 


Arvo, the sullen eldest son, has 











Cod People 


been deserted by his young wife 
and he fancies that she may be per- 
suaded to return if he can offer 
her a different style of life. He 
wishes to buy a garage and in order 
to do so he bargains with Heikki’s 
sworn enemy for the sale of the 
bogs at a handsome figure. All the 
bogs must be sold if the deal is to 
go through, and a new one made 
as well, and Arvo persuades his 
brothers—Otto, the slow, stupid 
one, and mercurial, quick-witted 
Bruno—to join his cruel conspiracy. 

This is the main theme of the 
book and such side issues as Bru- 
no’s injudicious love for a red- 
haired Portuguese girl are quite 
subsidiary to it. Although it is a 
little hard to credit that all three 
sons should have betrayed their 
father so wantonly, the situation 
once established Miss Eastman 
builds up her effects adroitly. Lov- 
able, naive, shrewd and salty in his 
own fashion, Heikki goes unwarned 
to his doom, working joyfully at 
the new bog which is already 


pledged to his enemy. Vague hints |: 


of disaster and treachery come to 
him, but driven by his obsession he 
lightly brushes them aside. 

“Sun On Their Shoulders’’ is the 
kind of novel which relies largely 
on atmosphere and detail. It might 
easily be dull, but it is not. All the 
characters, even to the malicious 
gossiping neighbor, are believable 
and firmly drawn, and the daily 
life of the Ranta family, with its 
interminable coffee drinking inthe 
big, homelike kitchen, is warmly 
real 


Miss Eastman has done two 
things and has done them well: 
she has explored a new section of 
foreign-born America and she has 
written a story which is interesting 
for its own sake irrespective of the 
novelty of its milieu. Her novel is 


character to lift it above the level 
of a quiet genre study. ; 
Eorra H. Warton. 








Patrick Kirwan. 
Author of “Black Bachange.” 





everybody hapry. Her daughter, 
Marie Antoinette, is sweetly grave 
and thoughtful, full of young wis- 
dom, but untrammeled by formal 
education. The story is designed 
for quiet entertainment. But its 
quality is quite too syrupy. . It is 
likely to send the reader back to 
the acid of hard realities in sterner 
fiction. 

The ong problem in the story 
hinges on the fate of the Abbey, 
the ancestral home of the Earls of 
Richford. Under the present earl, 
Lady Placidia’s brother, it has been 
heavily mortgaged, down to the last 
blade of grass, to Sir John Gay, a 
parvenu financier. Placidia sud- 
denly makes up her womanly mind 
to go to Viohy, where Sir John is 
taking the baths, to see if she can- 
not persuade him to save the Abbey 
for the family. While Sir John’s 
hard heart is in process of melting 
under Placidia’s sunny the 
news arrives that the Earl of Rich- 
ford and his only heir have been 
killed in a motor accident. The 
Vichy episode tragically ends. But 
Placidia is beautiful and a widow 
and loves the Abbey. Sir John is 
vulnerable and owns the Abbey. 
The solution is not far to seek. And 
Sir John, happily, has a poetical 
son of the age to appreciate Marie 
Antoinette’s charms. 

But the old Abbey, without an 
earl as master, is out of character. 
So Placidia evolves a happy scheme 
(see the title for a clue) to-pro- 
long its romantic life. 





Western Hero 


TRIGGER SLIM. By Clem Yore. 
252 pp. New York: The Macaulay 
Company. $2. 

called him Sudden Slim. 
That was all they knew for a 


quired until much later, and one 
wonders why the author lugged it 
in at all. But no matter, this is 
the best Western yarn that Clem 
Yore has thus far achieved. 


to work breaking desert horses, 
wild horses, for Wild Horse Jerry. 
A wild stallion, which he named 
Blue Streak, gave Sudden the fight 
of his life; yet he loved that horse 
and he ‘‘gentled” it. 


Spirited little Lelia Lawton also 
loved that horse and just had to 
have him. Sudden fell 


den was framed for the murder. 
The girl helped him to escape from 
the jail and from a lynching party. 
But he would not leave her, or 


( Continued on Page 11 ) 
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News and Views of 


Literary 


Lonpon. 
OST of the proceedings at 
the conference of the Asso- 
ciated Booksellers of Great 
Britain and Ireland are 
concerned, of course, with technical 
questions. The speeches at the an- 
nual banquet, however, are usually 
of more general interest. At this 
year’s meeting, held in Birming- 
ham, the guests at that function 
listened to an outspoken utterance 
by Lady Rhondda, who responded 
to the toast of ‘‘Literature.”’ 
Undeterred by the presence of 
several heads of publishing firms 
in her audience, Lady Rhondda 
complained that too many publish- 
ers cultivated a habit of inaccuracy 
in boosting books far above their 
worth and in putting* blurbs on 
the dust cover that would shame 
Ananias. Such publishers, she said, 
did this sort of thing without fear 
of retribution. The small intelligent 
and critical portion of the public 
might dislike it, but publishers de- 
pended on the greater circle of 
readers who did not resent it. 


eee Py 


ADY RHONDDA further chal- 
L lenged the common opinion 
that the book had the right 
to look down on the weekly review. 
The book, people said, was made 
to last, whereas the paper passed 
with the week. That might be; but 
how many of the books published 
last month would be less completely 
dead at the end of ten or even three 
years than E. M. Forster's ‘‘Notes 
on the Way” in the current issue 
of Time and Tide. 

Stanley Unwin, invited as presi- 
dent of the Publishers Association, 
deplored the comparative obscurity 
of the book trade in the British 
Isles, and asked whether those en- 
gaged in the trade had done all they 
could to secure that place in the 
life of the nation to which their 
calling entitled them. He appealed 
for a broader view, and instanced, 
as symbolical, the fact that at Leip- 
zig, Paris, Amsterdam or Oslo they 
would find the book trade in a posi- 
tion of magnificent comfort within 
its own headquarters. The erection 
of such buildings was the result of 
a national consciousness that the 
book trade was a permanent as well 
as a living and vital thing. 

F. Bacon, president of the Asso- 
ciated Booksellers, endorsed the 
suggestion implied in Mr. Unwin’s 
address, and emphasized the psy- 
chological effect that would be pro- 
duced on the mind of the public if 
a building in London could be 
pointed out as the home of the 
British book trade. Such headquar- 
ters, in his opinion, should house 
not only the Publishers Association 
and the Associated Booksellers but 
all societies and institutions that 
were closely allied to the trade. 


HE NEWS-CHRONICLE has 
been publishing, as a serial fea- 
ture, extensive extracts from 
Engelbrecht and Hanighen’s book, 
‘Merchants of Death.”” . . Ger- 
ald Gould regards Louis Bromfield 
as one of the most gifted and most 
serious of America’s story writers, 
but says he has certainly not bent 
his bow full stretch in ‘“Here Today 
and Gone Tomorrow.’” He com- 
mends this book, however, to those 
who go to their fiction not for a 
representation and interpretation of 
bitter actuality but for an escape 
into the pleasant pastures of senti- 
mental convention. Frank Kendon 
remarks that Mr. Bromfield can 
make the most ordinary reader 
sympathize with the most over- 
wrought of his persons, not by tear- 
ing off the mask but by seeing be- 
neath it. According to The Glas- 
gow Herald, each of the four stories 
in this book is incomparably supe- 
rior to the best work its author has 
so far produced. They are bizarre 
gems exquisitely set. 
Hugh Walpole thinks that, in cer- 
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tain aspects, Harold Nicolson more 
closely resembles Peter Pan than 
does any other literary man of our 
time. . . . G. W. Stonier wonders 
why the long novel is so much in 
favor. In every other form of art 
and entertainment brevity obtains; 
compression is the aim of the poet, 
the musician and the revue writer; 
the parson’s address (no longer a 
sermon) rarely exceeds ten min- 
utes; only the novelist persists in 
going the longest way round. 
According to Arthur Thrush the 
ideal book for reading in the open 
air, especially on vacation, is not 
the novel or anything that tends 
to length and requires concentra- 
tion, but the ‘‘browser,’’ such as an 
anthology or collection of short 
stories. . May Byron cannot 


understand why Scots, as a whole, 
concentrate so much on Burns that 
they neglect the magnificent ballad- 
poetry of their own land, which is 
so supremely dramatic, pathetic, 
spirited and unlike anything else. 
see 
R. SHEPPARD and Howard 
Marshall are giving to charity 
the £1,000 mentioned last week 
as the publisher’s advance on the 
novel in which they are collaborat- 
ing. . Seldom does an author, 
however prosperous, risk his gains 
in a theatrical enterprise. J. B. 
Priestley is making this venture by 
taking the Duchess Theatre and be- 
coming its manager. ... The 
Book Society’s latest choice is ‘“The 
Ginger Griffin’’ (Chatto), by Ann 
Bridge. 

Sir Philip Gibbs is writing a ‘‘Eu- 
ropean Journey’ (Heinemann-Gol- 
lancz) as a sequel to J. B. Priest- 
ley’s ‘English Journey.” .. . ‘The 
Valley of the Assassins’ (Murray), 
by Freya Stark, is thought likely to 
take a place among the classics of 
travel. Hersert W. Horwi. 








The Literary Scene 


In Denmark 


CopEN HAGEN. 

OYHOOD memories are re- 
vived in a slender volume by 
Henrik Pontoppidan, who 

tells that he began life in a 
humble Danish village vicarage 
where his first lookout was a base- 
ment nursery window with its un- 
ending panorama of the feet of the 
passers-by. In 1917 he was a Nobel 
Prize winner. . 
For more than a half-century his 
novels, such as ‘The Promised 
Land,” “Lykke Per” and “The 
Kingdom of the Dead,’ have re- 
flected the struggle in Denmark as 
the State as such has absorbed 
ideals of democracy, and his genre 
can be called contemporary his- 
torical fiction. For democracy to 
succeed, he early contended, indi- 


a 


viduals must recognize the rights of 
freedom not alone for self but also 
for others. In true democratic lib- 
erty there is also necessity. 
ses 
this new volume Henrik Pon- 
toppidan recalls the early Sixties 
when the Slesvig controversy 
caused German soldiers to pene- 
trate into Jutland. To him, then 
a youngster of 7, militarism meant 
a joyous escape from humdrum vil- 
lage life and contact with a world 
of gold buttons gleaming on 
officers’ uniforms meticulously 
brushed. In wide-eyed wonder he 
watched the attendants test the 
cleanliness of the brushes by draw- 
ing them first over taut white 
paper to make sure that the bristles 
left not so much as a shadow of a 


-| mark. 





Ruelle, Obscure, Provence. By Sir D. Y. Cameron, R. A. 
From “Thirty Years of British Art,” by Sir Joseph Duveen. (Albert and Charles Boni.) 





A Fine Poet of the French Academy 


THE WINGED SANDAL. By Henri 
de Regnier. Translated From 
the French by Flora Brent 
Hamilton. 76 pp. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. $2.50. 

DE REGNIER is 70 years 
old and a member of the 
French Academy. His poetry 

is no longer as modern as it once 
was (this collection was first pub- 
lished in 1905), but his name is 
revered in France. The difference 
between his point of view and that 
of later poets is realized by him. 
He wrote: ‘“‘We dreamed; they want 
to live and to say that they have 
lived, directly, simply, intimately, 
lyrically. They do not want to ex- 
press man in his symbols, they 
want to express him in his thoughts, 
in his sensations, in his senti- 
ments.”’ 

M. de Régnier is, however, often 
considered the greatest Symboliste 
poet of Frarice, but one who has 
stepped beyond his school and into 
a newer age. He is also a play- 
wright, an essayist and a great nov- 
elist. 

It is time that his reputation, al- 
ready proclaimed by Edmund Gosse 
and Amy Lowell, was accepted in 
the English-speaking world. Mrs. 


succeeded, at least in the eyes of 
the poet, is proved by his words to 
her: “Those poems which you have 
translated seem to me to be ren- 


dered with a rare exactitude. Be- 





neath the English verse I find 
again the French verse in its sense 
and in its sonority, as though its 
splendor confronted me in a mir- 
ror. It is a singular impression 
and of great charm.’ * * * 

“La Sandale Ailée’”’ is certainly 
not M. & Régnier’s greatest col- 
lection of poetry and perhaps there 
is nothing in it equal to ‘La Vase’’ 
or his sonnets to Versailles. But it 
is more vigorous, more joyful; his 
earlier Symbolisme is fading. 

Mrs. Hamilton has fairly well suc- 
ceeded in recapturing their mood 
and has not been hindered by too 
strict a structure. But the French- 
man’s preoccupation with the words 
or and mort and ombre cannot be 
re-created. She has shown wisdom 
in not attempting to translate per- 
haps the greatest poem in the book: 
“‘Septembre.”’ 

The rendition of the ‘‘Odelet”’ (M. 
de Régnier created the form of 
odelette, or little ode, for himself) 
is delicate, exquisite, but artifi- 
cially strange in English. 

J’ai garde ce miroir ou vous etes 
vue 


Un jour dete 
Que de cristal terni, vous ap- 
prochates nue 
Votre beaute. 
Son reve de regret, de langueur 
et dattente 
Et d’eau qui dort 
S’est anime par vous de la grace 
vivante 


De votre corps. 





becomes, in translation: 





This mirror that I keep, one 
Summer day returned 
Your sweet impress. 
When naked you approached, its 
tarnished crystal learned 
Your loveliness. 
Its water’s languorous, 
regretful face 
Which you awoke, 
Became alive, when through your 


The mood of the original is kept 
suggestively, which is, in this in- 
stance, preferable to accuracy. And, 
although in translating ‘‘L’Image 
Divine,”’ 

Your hands are lovelier, child, 

than anything! 
is trite in comparison with the 
simple: 

Vos mains sont belles, mon en- 
fant, vos mains sont belles, 
the feeling induced by the entire 
poem in English is similar to that 

inspired by the French. 

Mrs. Hamilton is un- 
successful with direct little phrases. 
“‘My garden lives in beauty” is 
stilted for ‘‘est trés beau.”” ‘“The 
oracle divine’? smacks too much of 
its original to be natural. But 
these are trifles. 

M. de Régnier is an artist of sad- 
ness, of gentle melancholy, of the 
nude; he almost attains the cold 
treatment of Greek statues. He has 
been called by Remy de Gourmont 
“a melancholy and sumptuous 
poet.” As such he has been re- 
created. C. L. SuLzpurcm. 


Now, with mature judgment, the 
author realizes that this was just 
one of the many deliberate means 
by which the military State 
tried to impress subordinates—and 
through them the whole populace— 
and make them believe slavishly in 
the army officer as a higher being, 
a demi-god. 

Many pleasant anecdotes revive 
literary names like Hans Christian 
Andersen, Steen Blicher with his 
stories of the Jutland heath, Holger 
Drachmann, Oehlenschlaeger. The 
author tells that it was in 1871 that 
the bicycle—a very symbol of Dan- 
ish democracy—made its first ap- 
pearance in Randers. 

Once he cured himself of a fit of 
despondency by tramping in Jut- 
land for three weeks, and when he 
came to Himmelbjerget he climbed 
this, the highest peak in Denmark, 
and vowed that from then on he 
would believe in his lucky star and 

houlder responsibilities like a man. 
In his genial, venerable maturity, 
he stil retains this positive faith. 


OT and flaming by contrast 

is the protest of the young 

Danish poet, Hakon Holm, 
for whom the writing of verse is 
a “divine necessity.” He took his 
first book under his arm and ped- 
dled it by going from door to door, 
and bitterly thereafter used just 
those experiences as the content of 
a@ second volume, ‘‘Har Ingen In- 
tresse’’ (that is, the ‘‘We regret 





.| to say’’ of the American rejection 


slips). 

Holm’s caustic tirade against the 
established literary critics, whom 
he mentions by name, is amusing, 
since no casualties have been re- 
ported. All the world is selfish, 
preoccupied, and has no time for 
him. From orthodox sources he 
learns that half the world will some 
day suffer eternally: if this be so, 
he for'one will choose to forego the 
cool delights of heaven and join the 
suffering humanity with whom he 
feels and always will feel at home. 

And yet a few pages further on 
he is lost in the ravishments of 
love—for sweetheart, wife, baby 
daughter with clinging arms and 
long eyelashes like her mother’s. 
Now the poet, truly human, shuts 
out the anguish of defeat and with 
normal self-interest, ‘‘selfishness,’’ 
concentrates on the humbler trag- 
edies in his own tiny garden patch, 
where little Judith yesterday 
spaded up the spinach and today 
balances herself on inviting step- 
ping-stones as she trips happily on 
lettuce:.head to lettuce head. The 
verse has a pleasing lilt and a con- 
vincing, passionate eagerness. 

sees 
ROM Nebuchadnezzar to Hit- 
ler,”” a sympathetic study of 
modern Zionism by Peter de 
Hemmer Gudme, will doubtless 
easily find its way into English 
translation. The introductory pages 
tell of the wandering Bedouin tribes 
that as the Children of Israel grad- 
ually took possession of the land 
on the sides. of the River Jordan, 
the capture of Jerusalem by Neb- 





( Continued on Page 13) 
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HANS AXEL WALLEEN'’S ILLUSTRATIONS FOR ‘‘NUVAT THE BRAVE”? 




















By ANNE T. EATON 


Nuvat, THs Braves: AN Esxmo 
Rosinson Crusozs. By — 


Doone. With Mustrations 
Hans Azel Walleen. 194 pp. 
Philadelphia: Macrae - Smith 
Company. $2. 


TWELVE-YEAR-OLD Eskimo 
boy, in a moment of panic, 
ran from the polar bear that 
had attacked his father’s 

party at a sealing camp. As a 
result he was branded as a cow- 
--ard, and so impressed were the 
Eskimos with the strange fact that 
one of their tribe had shown fear 
that Nuvat was never allowed to 
forget that he had failed to prove 
himself a man according to Eskimo 
standards. So it was all the greater 
triumph when the boy found cour- 
age to set out alone, with only his 
faithful dogs as companions, in the 
face of an Arctic storm, to obtain 
food for his family and friends. 

It was a long time before he saw 
his tribe again, for he was carried 
out to sea on an ice-floe and lived 
for more than a year on an island 
where, provided with only a knife 
and spear, he hunted and fought, 
made weapons and utensils for him- 
self, built an igloo and a kayak and 
kept himself and ‘his dogs fit and 
ready for the long journey home. 

The author knows the North. and 
the people of whom he writes, and 
he presents them both in a quietly 
convincing fashion. The book has 
caught the atmosphere of primitive 
life and of the vast, snowy stretches 
of the North. Boys and girls will 
enjoy the Robinson Crusoe quality 
of the tale, with its account of 
Nuvat’s resourcefulness. A book 
that is worth bringing to the atten- 
tion of young readers. The draw- 
ings are spirited and characteristic. 





AMERICAN INVENTORS. By C. J. Hy- 
lander. 216 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2. 

Here, in a pleasantly written and 
dignified form, readers will find 
accounts of nineteen inventors, be- 
ginning with Benjamin Franklin 
and ending with Lee De Forest and 
his audion tube. Some of the 
names, suth as Robert Fulton, Eli 
Whitney, Samuel Morse and Edi- 
son, are household words; some- 








New Books for Boys and Girls 





times, as in the case of Berliner 
and the microphone, Christopher 
Sholes and the typewriter, and C. 
Francis Jenkins and television, the 
inventor’s name is less well known 
than that.of the invention. 

The author says in his preface 
that.the book is not a history, nor 
does it pretend to goneralize on 
progress or civilization in America. 
It tells the life stories of as many 
inventive Americans as one book 
could hold, and he selected, he adds, 
men whose inventions were not too 
technical to be understood by any 
boy; men whose lives typified the 
times in which they lived and had 
an element of the dramatic besides. 
A useful, readable, up-to-date book, 
adequately illustrated by photo 
graphs and by drawings that are 
clear and enlightening. 





REINDEER OF THE Waves. By Ruth 
Harshaw. Mustrations by Mar- 
garet Iannelli. 288 pp. Chicago: 
Rand, MoNally 4 Co. $2.50. 

‘“‘Reindeer of the Waves” is an in- 
stance of the fact that you cannot 
make a book about the Vikings by 
giving the characters Norse names. 





The children in this volume are 


called Thorkel and Helga, but they 
are as American as any child you 
might meet today on the streets of 
New York or Chicago, and, in spite 
of the frequent mention of fiords, 
dragon ships, jarils and thralis, the 
atmosphere remains thoroughly 
modern. 

Jennie Hall’s ‘‘Viking Tales” is a 
more authentic presentation for 
children of the life of the ancient 
Norsemen, but there is a question 
whether it is wise to try to give to 
young children the picture of a 
period which needs such skillful 
handling, so much genuine knowl- 
edge and imagination, if it is to 
carry over to a youthful audience 








any conception of the Vikings and 
their world. 

The Norse myths, which 8 and 9 
year olds thoroughly enjoy, give 
more real understanding of Viking 
times than a dozen thick volumes 
like this one. Boys and giris will 
gain by waiting until they can read 
such books as Allen French’s 
“Grettir the Strong’’ and ‘‘Rolf and 
the Viking’s Bow,” or his ‘‘Heroes 
of Iceland,” adapted from Dasent’s 
translation of ‘‘Burnt Njal”—books 
where one finds atmosphere, sub- 
stance and a touch of poetry. 


Grets WHo Became Artists. By 
Winifred and Frances Kirkiand. 
115 pp. New York: Harper 4 
Brothers. $1. 

These authors write in the style 
of brisk young reporters; they are 
always vivacious and - occasionally 
sentimental. This, their latest book, 
however, contains interesting in- 
formation about a group of women 
artists; well chosen, on the whole, 
to appeal to girl readers. 

Without doubt young people like 
to know how other young people 
made their way to success and how 
they overcame the handicaps with 
which their careers began. The 





A SMALL PART. By the Right 
Rev. John Newton McCormick. 
165 pp. 

a Morehouse 
Publishing Company. $1.75. 
POLOGIZING to Virgil for 

adapting the famous phrase 

to his own more modest esti- 
mate of the part he has played in 
the life of America during recent 
years, the Bishop of Western Mich- 
igan thus captions his account of 
his life, telling the story with espe- 
cial reference to his share in the 
work of church organizations be- 
hind the lines during the World 

War. 

But it begins with several pages 
about the McCormick family and 
its genealogy, which goes back to 
the early centuries of Irish history. 
When presently he brings his nar- 
rative down to his own times he 
tells of his childhood in Virginia, 
his school days in Baltimore, his 
matriculation at 15 at Johns Hop- 
kins, soon after that university 
opened, and his continued studies 
at Randolph-Macon College, from 
which he was graduated in 1883, 
having gone thither because he had 
decided to study for the ministry 
of the Southern Methodist Church. 

All these pages and those that 
follow briefly describing his first 








years as a circuit-riding preacher 


are full of little thumb-nail sketches 
of life in that region in the Eigh- 
teen Eighties and of references and 
brief tributes to men of conse- 
quence with whom he came in con- 
tact. A little later he decided to 
enter the ministry of-the Episco- 
pal Church, and while recounting 
this event he pays cordial tribute 
to the members of the Methodist 
communion and to the power and 
eloquence of its preachers. 

A few years of service in the 
South was followed by a call to 
St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, where 
he has eyer since lived, and now 
finds himself, he says ‘‘after thir- 
ty-five years of residence deeply at- 
tached to the city and to its won- 
derfully beautiful setting idst 
the hills and lakes of Western 
Michigan.’’ 

Passing rapidly over the twenty 
years that followed, until our en- 
trance into the World War, Bishop 
McCormick goes on to tell of his 
activities during the American par- 
ticipation in the conflict. The 
House of Bishops appointed a War 
Commission which sent him to 
France to offer whatever services 
were possible. 

He organized the Red Cross Chap- 
lains Bureau, which assigned vol- 
unteering chaplains to base and 





A Bishop in Wartime and in Peace 


evacuation hospitals and special 
duty, tried to keep in touch with 
them and with nurses and women 
war workers, carried on much cor- 
respondence, distributed cards, 
books, -magazines, visited camps 
and hospitals, tried to keep in 
touch with the men in the Supply 
Service and the combat troops. 

His own journeys took him all 
over France and made necessary 
some adventuring into other .coun- 
tries. He briefly outlines all these 
activities and others and tells at 
more length about some of the peo- 
ple with whom he came in contact, 
among them Bishop Brent, General 
Wood, General Pershing, Admiral 
Wilson. He thinks that “‘the Ameri- 
can chaplains, representing all de- 
nominations, accomplished on the 
whole a thoroughly good piece of 
work and showed themselves to be 
of inestimable benefit to the morale 
of our men.”’ 

Other chapters tell of Bishop Mc- 
Cormick’s work after the war, his 
travels and undertakings in other 
countries in the service of his 
church, his attendance at Lambeth 
Conferences, his friendship with 
various Bishops, while the final 
chapter takes stock of happenings 
and tendencies of the present time 
and considers the place of the 
church among them. F. F. K. 














names and work of Wanda Gag, of 
Marguerite Kirmse and of Pamela 
Bianco, and Anna Hyatt’s statue of 
Joan of Arc are already well known 
to many girl readers. 

The other names are less familiar, 


perhaps, but the accounts will hold | 


the reader’s interest. Least suc- 
cessful are the lives of Madame 
Vigée Le Brun and Angelica Kauff- 
man, which have the air of padding 
put in to round out the book. With- 
out the slightest claim to be con- 
sidered as literature, ‘‘Girls Who 
Became Artists” serves a purpose, 
and libraries, club leaders and 
teachers in schools for girls will 
find it useful. i 


Komox! oF THE CiirFs. By Isis L. 
Harrington. Illus 
Drawings by Indian Children. 
95 pp. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.20. - 
Modern education has encouraged 
the use of a variety of simply ‘writ- 
ten, attractively illustrated volumes 
instead of the same primer or 
reader for an entire class. In spite 
of the pleasing appearance of these 
books, planned for individual read- 
ing, one is sometimes inclined to 
wonder if they are altogether indic- 
ative of progress. The old readers, 
sometimes at least, contained bits 
of real literature, while the modern 
substitutes, though they may fur- 
nish information, rarely have any- 
thing to recommend them in the 
way of style and literary quality. 
In “Komoki of the Cliffs” Isis 
Harrington’s naturally pleasing 
manner of writing is so inhibited by 
the restrictions of a limited vocabu- 
lary that one would never guess 
that the same author had written 
that fine Indian story for 9 and 10 
year olds, called ‘‘The Eagle’s Nest”’ 
(Macmillan). This is no story at 
all, but a dull and ‘encyclopedic 
compilation of information about 
the Hopi Indians. It seems a pity 
that the author did not give life to 
her book by using a central thread 
of action and adventure as Kath- 


arine Keelor did in her “Story of | 


Little Fox.’’ The , though 
attractive in color, lack life and 
action; the Indian signs at the ends 
of the chapters are interesting. 
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BOY AND GIRL TRAMPS OF 
AMERICA. By Thomas — 

PP 

York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
ONGRATULATIONS are due 
( , did not attempt to make liter- 
ature out of the material he 
brutal, vivid, uncompromising reali- 
ties of life he has set down in it are 
and for any use that could be 
made of them, than any literary 
been transformed. For life is of 
more consequence than literature, 
tain of its aspects that he has col- 
lected and exhibits here in all their 

ious attention. 

Mr. Minehan is a young Professor 
Minnesota whose professional curi- 
osity was aroused—and doubtless 
what he had heard and read con- 
cerning the boys and young men 
to the road during the depression 
in such numbers as to become a 
find out the exact truth about this 
phenomenon, for it was difficult to 
were possible. 

So he disguised himself as a hobo 
such gangs, to associate with 
tramps young and old on their own 
that was possible by living, talking, 
eating, trayeling with them. For 
in this way as he could. Week-ends, 
holidays, Summer vacations, every 
among the boy and girl tramps, and 
by last Fall he had collected the 





10 
han. IWustrated. e A — 
to Thomas Minehan that he 
has put into this book. The stark, 
more important for his purposes, 
product into which they could have 
and the gruesome pieces out of cer- 
significance deserve the most anx- 
of Sociology in the University of 
also his compassionate interest—by 
and girls of America who had taken 
national problem. He wanted to 
believe that in America such things 
and set forth to be a member of 
level and find out about them all 
three years he spent as much time 
possible opportunity found him 
material in this book. 





Miscellaneous Brief 


Reviews 





His wanderings with them had 
taken him round about in six States, 
he had traveled with them in box 
cars and lived with them in jungles 
in all kinds of weather and had as- 
sociated on terms of intimacy with 
several thousand. By talking casu- 
ally with them and afterward writ- 
ing notes of what they said he had 
collected over 500 case histories, 
1,000 samples of conversation and 
over 2,500 opinions, ideas, beliefs 
as expressed by all classes of tramps 
(Mr. Minehan calls them “tran- 
sients”) under all conditions. 

Out of this material Mr. Minehan 
has made his book, prefaced and 
followed and now and then inter- 
spersed with chapters of descrip- 
tion, interpretation or discussion. 
In their own words these boys and 
girls tell about their homes and 
their parents and why they left 
home, relate stories about their 
experiences, compare reminiscences 
of places to which they traveled 
and the means by which they got 
there. In chapters of mingled de- 
scription, quotation and experience 
the author makes graphic the 
habits, customs and methods by 
which they get food and clothing, 
how and where they sleep, the kind 
of training they are getting, the 
philosophy about political and social 
matters and life generally they 
rapidly develop, discusses the mat- 
ter of sex among them, and, most 
unexpected of all subjects, devotes 
a chapter to their religious life. 

He insists that ‘‘if religion is a 
search for values the boys are re- 
ligious” and that they are conscious 
of a vague quest for something be- 
yond and better than the present. 





Life in the Middle Years 


THE TRAIL OF LIFE IN THE 
MIDDLE YEARS. By Rufus M. 
Jones. 250 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2. 
ROFESSOR RUFUS M. JONES 

is one of those rare Professors 
of Philosophy who one wishes 

could be multiplied by a thousand. 
To him philosophy is not a matter 
of schools and labels and -cate- 
gories, but, in the original Greek 
sense of the word, a love of that 
wisdom which clarifies, illumines 
and exalts life even at its most 
practical level. 

It is owing to such members as 
Professor Jones that a small sect 
like the Quakers, or Society of 
Friends, continues to be richly sig- 
nificant in the life of the nation 
and of the world. Believing, as he 
firmly does, in the spiritual basis 
of life, there is no title, chair or 
label, no materialistic philosophy or 
current scientific dogma that can 
prevent him from constantly voic- 
ing it, whether in classrooms, on 
platforms or in books. 

Those things which haunt others 
as vague dreams and shadowy in- 
timations he is able to put with a 
clarity of concreteness that must 
sound to the intelligent human be- 
ing with the resonance of a bell. 
In a baccalaureate sermon at Cor- 
nell the other day he told his au- 
dience: 

“The major thing anybody ever 
does for his life or his times is 
changing a terminus into a thor- 
oughfare.’’ The most stupendous 
problem of the day, he declared, 
was whether matter was not a ter- 
minus, but a thoroughfare; not an 
ultimate, but a transmissive ele- 
ment for a deeper world of the nou- 
menal order. To him the cortex of 
the human brain ‘‘seems to be a 
transmissive medium to let con- 
sciousness break through into 
space-time as a prism lets light 
break through into color bands. 
* * © It is possible that the visi- 
ble world is a transmissive medium 
for a deeper universe whereof this 
world is but a bounding shore—in 
Shakespeare’s words, ‘This bank 
and show of time.’ ”’ 

His present volume is by no 
means all concerned with philoso- 


ject at Haverford College, as the 
active editor for many years of 
Quaker periodicals and publica- 
tions, as a widely known preacher 
and speaker as well as the author 
of many books, his life during his 
middie years has been active as 
few other.men’s lives. At no time, 
however, did he lose touch with the 
major problem of those who have 
a conviction and see the need of a 
broader and deeper spiritual life for 
the nation and the time of which 
he is part. 

The ‘‘psychological climate,’ as 
he puts it, of the majority of the 
race is slow to change, and any one 
who tries to change it has assumed 
a fulltime job. Even as a teacher 
of psychology he has fought those 
mechanistic theories that make 
thought virtually a reflex of mus- 
cular action. Anima] minds are not 
‘synoptic. 

* * © This point brings to light 
{he points out] one of the serious 
troubles which I find with the 
type of psychology which I am 
here criticizing. It is that it falls 
into what may be called the ‘‘ge- 
netic fallacy."’ It starts with the 
animal type of mind and assumes 
that our kind of mind has de- 
veloped biol from it and, 
therefore, is like it, only more 

complex. My contention, then as 
now, was and is that the mind 
that knows truth and appreciates 
beauty is unique, and partakes in 

some degree of another sphere of 
reality than the empirical one. 

An autobiographical strain of life 
and experience runs through the 
volume which, however modestly 
presented, has the unique richness 
and charm of this sort of uniting 
when it is stamped with the sin- 
cerity of a fine soul. He is one of 
the great educators of the country, 
and as such he should be seriously 
heeded when he says: 

It will at least be a valiant step 
forward if we can all realize that 
the tree of knowledge is not the 
same thing as the tree of life, 
and that education involves par- 
taking of both trees. 

Any one reading this book must 
derive something of the advantages 
and pleasure of the Haverford stu- 
dents who have enjoyed Professor 
Jones's instruction. 

Henry JaMes ForMAN. 





There is a chapter, with extensive 
quotations, about their conversation 
and another with extracts from 
diaries kept by several of these 
young tramps. 

Mr. Minehan says that there are 
in the United States more than 250,- 
000 boys and girls living such lives 
as he here describes, although he 
does not give his authority for the 
statement. His final chapters dis- 
cuss them as a sociological problem 
and consider possible methods of 
trying to meet its challenge. He 
admits that the situation is com- 
plex and difficult and the outlook 
dark, but he thinks that the prob- 
lem is so serious and menacing that 
some solution for it must be found. 


The Dean’s Office 

THE DEAN’S WINDOW. A Por- 

trayal of College Life and Activ- 

ity as Seen From the Dean’s Of- 

— By Otis B. Randall. Por- 

Frontispiece. 323 pp. Bos- 
yd The Stratford Company. 
$2.50. 

FTER eighteen years in the of- 
fice of dean of Brown Univer- 
sity, Otis E. Randall retired 

four years ago from active service. 
Previous to his deanship he had 
been Professor of Mathematics and 
before that he had been student 
and graduate student of Brown. 
Dean Randall’s window com- 
mands a wide view and so he be- 
gins his book by making some 
study of the basic matters that un- 
derlie attendance at college, such 
as, why should the student attend 
college, what type of young person 
is likely to get enough from col- 
lege life to make a course there 
beneficial, what can be done for 
those not well fitted for it, what 
are the relations to the college of 
the home and the secondary school, 
upon what bases applicants should 
be admitted, whether or not other 
tests than those of the intellect 
should be used. 
Then the students themselves be- 
gin to come into his circle of vision, 
and he talks about their character- 
istics, the flaws and deficiencies of 
their home training, their orienta- 
tion to college life, the question of 
how much supervision they should 
have, the obstacles they sometimes 
must surmount and the effect of 
these upon their studies and their 
character, the question of their 
health and of the various kinds of 
discipline that may be necéssary. 

Presently the author turns his 

attention to that ever-mooted ques- 

tion in academic circles, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, with especial ref- 
erence to athletics, and discusses 
it with unusual understanding of 
the student's point of view. Before 
coming to any conclusion upon this 
matter he thinks that college au- 
thorities should inquire more deeply 
than they are prone to do into 
the physiological and psychological 
values of these activities for stu- 
dents and try to see if they cannot 
be made useful agents in education. 

Dean Randall is so broadly toler- 
ant, so wise in human nature, 
willing to discard formulas when 
they have been outgrown and to 
face the present day on the basis 
of its own needs that his book will 
be stimulating for any one, in or 
out of college faculties, who is in- 
terested in the subjects with which 
it deals. 


Sir Henri Deterding 
AN INTERNATIONAL OILMAN. 
By Sir — Deterding, as Told 
to Stanley Naylor. 126 pp. New 
York: Harper ra Brothers. $2. 
T is characteristic of the man’s 
sturdy common sense and his 
honest facing of realities that 
Sir Henri Deterding, with men, 
money and power at his comman 
that many a king in older times 
would have rejoiced to equal, should 
insist that his ‘‘job in life is simply 
that of an international oilman.” 
And as an “oilman” he speaks of 
himself all through his book. 
His father, he says, was a master 


enable him to stand on his own fin- 


oil in any word combination or alone 
with a reverential capital —and he 


80! them. And it is just because Oscar 


long line of sea captains. The love 
of the sea was in his blood and he 
too wanted and meant to be a sea 
captain. But barely had he entered 
his ‘teens when he found that, be- 
cause of financial necessities, he 
would have to enlist in the service 
of some business house that would 


ancial feet, and at 16 he began his 
business life as the youngest em- 
ploye in an Amsterdam bank. Char- 
acteristic again is the fact that in 
his narrative he never voices re- 
gret over his lost dreams and hopes. 
The key to success, he maintains, 
both temporal and spiritual, is sim- 
plicity. Whatever he has had to do 
he has tried to reduce to its sim- 
plest possible terms and whenever 
he has come up against a proposi- 
tion that could not be thus simpli- 
fied he has realized, he says, that 
there was something wrong about 
it and has let it alone. 

The greater part of the volume is 
concerned with Sir Henri’s connec- 
tion with oil. He always speaks of 


tells the story in a way that makes 
of it a very engaging narrative. 
It is fresh and spirited and full of 
the author’s own vivid personality, 
for he is forever running about 
from fact to incident, from new 
development to illustrative story, 
from some new victory of his com- 
pany to some factor in his business 
code, from one to another of the 
forceful and interesting figures he 
has met and swapped ideas with. 





Primariiy, of course, it is the story 
of the growth and development of 






one of the large commercial com- 
panies of the world through almost 
forty years, told in outline, it is 
true, and with more attention to 
trimmings than to structure. But 
of more interest even than this is 
the self-painted portrayal it makes 
of the man. He sets forth briefly 
but with forceful conviction his 
ideas on several of the great ques- 
tions that are now holding the at- 
tention of the world. 

He is, for instance, a strong bi- 
metalist. “If any message from 
me to the world is worth printing,” 
he says, ‘“‘I will give it to you in 
three words: ‘Gold be damned!’ 
There you have my prescription for 
curing the world’s ills."" He thinks 
that to re-establish gold as the sole 
standard would be fundamentally 
dishonest. He believes in high 
death duties for the rich and low 
income taxes for those whose earn- 
ings are low; that the protective 
tariff is a baneful system; that 
there should be cooperation rather 
than competition in the business 
world. 





Mr. Noyes’s Apologia 
THE UNKNOWN GOD. By Alfred 
Noyes. 383 pp. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 
this new book Alfred Noyes, 
poet and man of letters, tells of 
the long and difficult path he 
has traveled in his search for God. 
Born in 1880, he grew up in the 
midst of that tremendous emotional 
upheaval that attended the increas- 
ing acceptance of the theory of 
evolution and the bitter controver- 
sies between the partisans of re- 
ligion and the partisans of science. 
The most impressionable period 
of his life fell in the middle and 
latter Eighteen Nineties, when the 


(Continued on Page 15) 





MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
OSCAR W. FIRKINS. Edited by 
Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. Memoir 
by Netta W. Wilson. 286 pp 
Minneapolis: The —— ¢* 
Minnesota Press. $2.50 
7 te ees of thee, Ge & 

not the sort of book instantly 
to attract the casual reader. 

The quiet record of a quiet and 

scholarly life, there can, in the very 

nature of things, be nothing of ex- 
citing moment. But for this very 

reason the book is one to spend a 

few minutes with, to adopt an an- 

cient figure, for one’s soul’s sake. 
Professor Firkins has his coun- 
terpart in every institution of 
learning in every land; men of un- 
seen power, wielding vast and un- 
appreciated influence, yet passing 
with little more than a moment’s 
honor. College students may pro- 
fess and feel real admiration for a 
given teacher, may extol him loud- 
ly to others, and clumsily and 
naively give him their affection and 
appreciation. But not until years 
later, when very probably the man 
himself is dead, do they arrive. at 
any real understanding of what 
had been his worth, and, especial- 
ly, what had been his worth to 


W. Firkins stands for all of that 
type that we feel these relics of his 
days have a genuine reason for rec- 
ognition. 

Professor Firkins was of mixed 
descent, Anglo-Saxon, French and 
Dutch. He was born in Minnesota 
and he taught there, but he came to 
New York in 1919 to be for two 
years dramatic critic on The 
Weekly Review. An author of 
books, he was chiefly a publicist, a 
voluminous publicist, wielding his 
pen trenchantly, wittily, tactfully, 
down to within a few months of his 
death. Netta Wilson, at the close 
of her biographical sketch, sums 
him up in the following words: 

I think most of those who knew 
him as teacher and writer would 
that he was the most un- 

usual teacher they met at the 
university. He may, as he him- 
self declared, have lacked the 
profound scholarship that is dei- 
fied by the academic mind. He 

may have loved the sparkle of a 











phy. As a professor of that sub- 


mariner and back of him was a 


A Memoir of Dr. Firkins 


love the sober fact behind it. He 
may have had the faults of his 
undeniable virtues. But his vir- 
tues embodied in his 
writings and ‘in the inspiration of 
his teaching. 


Handicapped from childhood by 
highly defective vision, Oscar Fir- 
kins nevertheless had made him- 
self master of several languages 
even before entering college: His 
chief interests appear, however, to 
have been the theatre and human 
beings, although, in point of fact, 
he preferred solitude to company. 
Perhaps his interest in people did 
not, unless they were of his family 
or his students, go very deep. The 
interest of a portrait painter, 
rather, as this bit from a letter to 
his mother, written in New York, 
will show: 

There is a woman named Mrs. 
S— who is a real trial. She is 
a solemn woman made over into 
a jaunty woman, and her jauntj- 
ness sits badly on her solemnity. 
She has high skirts [the year is 
1921], not too high for the cus- 
tom, but too high for the Harriet 
Beecher Stowe whose reincarna- 
tion she is. She wears a red tie— 
sometimes, I mean—not 


cing 

tomb in which her real self is laid 
away. 
‘ Perhaps a bit self-conscious on 
the part of the writer, this descrip- 
tion; but it is sharply limned and 
witty. This, a bit of criticism, like- 
wise is witty: 

I bought a book yesterday, a 
novel * * * and [it] proves thus 
far to be interesting enough, but 

rather too gilt-edged, and lace- 
like, all, as it were, woven in a 
table-napkin. 

A complete bibliography of Pro- 
fessor Firkins’s books and articles is 
appended to the book, and many a 
reader will doubtless recognize 
titles and recall the pleasure with 
which he encountered on issuance 
the crisp, neat phrases of this mas- 
ter of the phrase, and the wisdom 
which lay behind the utterance. 
Professor Firkins was a man of 
wide intellectual curiosity, sincere 
in his judgments, a good citizen of 
the American intellectual world. 





fine phrase more than he could 





Psracr HutcHison. 
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Latest Works 
Tender Of Fiction 


Is the ( Continued from Page 7) 


him from death in The Looking 
Glass Desert, and how he broke up 
a wide ranging gang of cold-blood- 
ed rustiers and killers make a fast 
and gripping tale in which romance 
and suspense are managed with 


skill. 
. @ 

On the Riviera 
INTERVAL IN EDEN. By Eliza 
beth Hall Yates. 287 pp. New 

York: Rae D. Henkle. $2. 
HEN the depression struck, 
Gordon Nicholson found his 
life empty. He lost his job, 
which had completely absorbed 
—— him, because his architectural firm 
_ epee folded up. But happily he had in- 
— — — dependent means and friends to in- 
vite him to visit them at Cannes. 
This sets the rose-colored tone for 
A Romance by “Interval in Eden.“ In Eden—or 
F tt rather Cannes—dark clouds may 
e 0 cover the sky, but the sun always 
e breaks through brighter than ever. 
Fitz erald The day after his arrival Gordon 
g encountered the sweetheart of his 
uthor of “’ The Grea “ youth. Madeleine had married and 
Auther of “’ The Groat Gotsby had two children, Mado, 18, and 
“A brilliant novel, and a noy- David, 9. Although Madeleine’s 














All Good Reading 




























VACATION 
BOOKSEsh? 


Otetanding on New tele 
Corner Shop Waterfront 


by PHILIP KEELEY _ by JOHN BROPHY 


“In the carefulness of its detail, the “Just the proper mixture of hard-boiled 
type and quality of .its people, it re- realism and exciting ama.” 
minds one of Arnold Bennett . . . Mr. —Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 














el that deserves to be read. It {| marriage had been unhappy, she Keeley keeps close to ordinary life, but **A distinct success. It will remind you 
ranks high in readabilicy; —— — Pig Bog —— * he has the faculty of making that life of Swinnerton’s Nocturne.” 4 
both because Mr. Fitzgerald 9) |. ner life to her children. So interesting.”—N. Y. Times $2.50 —wN. Y. Times $2.00 


is a story-teller and because she sent Gordon aw: 
; ay. But a train 
he writes with color, wit, and J wreck and a broken collarbone 


The House in the Hills 


by SIMONNE RATEL 


“By all means the most fascinating piece “An unusual and curiously lovel — 
a difficu t 


penetration.” brought him back to the hospital 
—Herschel Brickell in at Cannes. 
The New York Evening Post. Meantime Mado had been having 


. a brief but devastating love affair 
Third large printing. $2.50 with a handsome young Spaniard 
of the wealthy, worthless type. To 
distract her mind from her broken 
a heart, Madeleine and Gordon en- 
First and Last listed her aid in cheering up a 
- young Englishman who was threat- 
. ened with blindness from injuries 
Ring Lardner received in the railroad accident. 
This wreck, in a number of ways, 
Edited by Gilbert Seldes proved a cloud with several silver 
ae linings, while the solution of Gor- 
There * in a don’s and Madeleine’s predicament 

word to wise book was simply a bolt from the blue. 
purchasers and The story is a wholesome, happy 
first-edition col- J | one of the lightly diverting ‘variety. 
lectors, 377 pages The author has a sympathetic, un- 





of fiction that I have read of late. To ... Mille. Ratel has done 
me, so far, it is the Book-of -the- Year.” and delicate thing.” — N. Y. Times 
—Zona Gale 4 $2.50 


De Best Eooks on Cuceent Affairs 
™° Coming American Revolution 











= of Lardner. You fl derstanding touch im her portrayal by GEORGE SOULE 
ter wo youngsters. 
$2.50 worth, A” ° ——— “All the more impressive because of its A sane and suggestive book . . . ~ 
—F. P. A. in The Mysterious Rustlers ——— restraint of — its by —* * the * —* ing thinkers 
PA. actual accuracy, its statistical scrupu- on the future of the United States.” 
; . B A ’ 
New York Herald Tribune — ie ror Peres Aisrea lousness, its theoretical grasp.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune $2.50 
H. King. $2. —WN. Y. Times 
Th E ld TARTING with a bang, this : 
Western holds its breakneck 
@ Lmera pace to fhe last chapter. Young 
— — The Economy The Method 
ur er rap had killed ‘“‘Handsome Jack” Kuy- 
kendall in self-defense. But the 
Mu er TEP fi iin i ettdtem, "But te ofAbundance of Freedom 
der, and hounded Steele out of Mon- 
Jackson Gregory sua. ay uote Se aes a by STUART CHASE by WALTER LIPPMANN 
back there if he had not met 12- ee : ° . 
“Thrills aplenty: A skillful and exceedingly movin ‘With the clarity of argument fi 
A lively readable ar pelleneelhpene tf ge — ** digest of the research which has Ha which he is followed, he dite ee 
yarn," says The sand hills. Bill’s grandfather was done in this field in recent years.” historic past joining hands with our 
* i — taking him to his aunt, Patricia —N. Y. Evening Sun crisie-prosent to insure our greater ie 
⸗ sf am The oe uae great pte aon * “Interesting, exciting ·.. touches upon future!”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. : 
Times Book Re- Mont. Just as Steele arrived on rit ped vital 22 no thought- “Will help those baffled by the day’s 
view calls it ‘‘a worthy suc- Jj |the scene the grandfather was wade LN Y. Boeuss find: it SS —— 
cessor to the other stories robbed and murdered in a Rattle- reading. —N. V. Evening Post 2.50 —William Allen White $1.50 





about Paul Savoy."’ $2.00 snake Springs saloon. 
Bill showed his mettle, and Steele 











=—_ took such a liking to the game little ; 
Hay Dietiig ‘susy ens et me Vhe Jcaking Book of Jeavel 
ey Dieting | — ; g Look of rave 
Menus and Receipts for the way to Rimrock with the boy. - — — 
All Occasions There, under an assumed name, he 


. soon became foreman of the Lucky 
by Josephine Boyer and ff |x, and thereupon found himself 
Katherine Cowdin fronted not only with mysterious 
rustling of both horses and cattle, 

“Rarely will one find but also the menace of the Kuyken- 

more tempting. menus, dalls’ revenge and the likelihood 
rarely so many delectable and that his identity would be disclosed. 
out-of-the-ordinary recipes,” The returned outlaw and young 


Attending Marvels — 


(A Patagonian Journal) 
by GEORGE GAYLORD SIMPSON 


“One of the season’s most delightful An absorbing book. Dr. Simpson 








‘ says The Saturday Review of §j| Bill, with the help of the other books. One can only hint at the enter- h k i i 
. . rid f the Lu — meter possesses humor, keen interest in his e 
Literature, and you don't Scactine Stunt efiee thcrtee Cn tainment to be — —* subject and a * —— —— 


to enjoy it. 384 pages. the moments of suspense, there is 
$3.00 the romance of pretty Patsy Marlin, 
ot all bookstores who is courted by three men—but 

which of them wins her love the 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS| reader will have to find out. 


— poly Fi the rustling mystery. And besides 
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A BACKWARD GLANCE 


By Edith Wharton. A national 
best seller—the absorbing reminis- 
cences of one of America’s foremost 
authors. “May be read with un- 
alloyed pleasure.”"—N. Y. World- 
Telegram. “A warm, rich recrea- 
tion.”-—Chicago Tribune. “Few 
literary biographies reveal the sensi- 
tive spirit of their writer so simply 
yet so eloquently.”—-Boston Tran- 
script. Illustrated. 


ROMANTIC COPPER 
its Lure and Lore 
By Ira B. Joralemon. From the 
time of its discovery to the present 
day, copper has blazed a rich, 
romantic trail. Here is its story, 
told in pungent and absorbing style. 
“A book not only rich in serious 


| 
— 
8 


subject.”—-N. Y. Times. $3.00 


MAGIC VALLEY 


By Margaret Bell Houston. 
modern romance placed in the en- 
chanting setting of the Rio Grande 
valley—a charming love story caught 
up in a situation of intrigue and 
clashing temperaments. ‘Belongs 
on your list.”—N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une. By the author of “‘Hurdy 
Gurdy.”’ $2.00 


EXCURSION TO 
LILLIPUT 


By Lewis Gibbs. This fine novel 
depicts the dramia and tragedy 
underlying prosaic daily events as 
they transpire in _the mind of a 





> 


N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


THE SPORTING 
GESTURE 


Edited by Thomas L. Stix. A 
book of unusual stories, both fiction 
and fact, by famous authors, about 
baseball, -football, tennis, racing, 
yachting, fishing, and other major 
sports. “Infinitely worth while.”— 
N. Y. Times. Introduction by 
Wm. Lyon Phelps. $2.50 


NEW PATTERNS IN 
SEX TEACHING 


By Frances Bruce Strain. Writ- 
ten by an authority, this volume is 
a thoroughly modern view of the 
normal sex interests of ch'ldren, and 
gives a definite technique for guid- 
ance. Of unique value are the 
answers to over 100 questions about 
sex most frequently asked by chil- 
dren. $2.00 
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You'll Enjoy... 
e —— from the 
VIETS (6th ptg.) 
ei Tchernavin $2.50 
®@ GAY FAMILY asen pts.) 
By Ethel Boileau $2 
® STRIPLINGS (Sth pts.) 
By N. Warner Hooke $2.50 
® OLD ROWLEY sra pte.) 
_The Private Life of Charles Il. 
" By Dennis Wheatley $2.75 
® MICE FOR* 
AMUSEMENT 
By Baroness von Hutten $2 
® DEATH on the* 
OUTER SHOAL 


By Anne Fuller and Marcus 
Allen 


*Just Published 
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most important book 
of the year... dar- 
ing. difficult, 
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ing.”— William Soe- 
hin, N. Y. American 
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Tue BaCuetor Fiat Mystery. By R. 
A. J. Walling. 310 pp. New 
York: William Morrow & Co. $2. 

HEN a murder is to be in- 

vestigated it is always 

well for the detective to 

be at the scene as soon as 
possible after the crime has been 
committed. Mr. Tolefree could 
scarcely have been at the scene 
earlier without being a witness to 
the murder. Indeed, it is he who 
discovers the body, quite by acci- 
dent—for he does not suspect that 
the inquiry upon which he is en- 
gaged is anything more important 
than a bit of snooping into the past 
of a woman who, it is feared, is 
about to marry into a perfectly re- 
spectable family. Tolefree has al- 
most completed his investigation 
when he stumbles upon the body 
of an unknown man in one of the 
flats in a block known as Elmore 

Mansions. And, as every reader of 

Mr. Walling’s stories knows, once 

Mr. Tolefree gets his teeth into a 

murder mystery he does not let go 

until it is all neatly solved. 

The first thing to be done is to 

identify the man who has been 

killed. All the tailors’ labels, 
laundry marks and the like have 
been removed from his clothing, but 

Tolefree finds a feather and a coin, 

and from these slim clues, plus 

some knowledge already in his 
possession, he is able to make an 
accurate guess as to the man’s 
name and past history. There are 
so many persons who appear to be 
involved in one way and another 
that the police have a difficult time, 
but by accepting Mr. Tolefree’s co- 
operation they are eventually able 
te place the guilt where it belongs. 

Just to make things more difficult, 

Mr. Tolefree withholds important 

evidence from the police and, worse 

still, from the reader. He may be 
forgiven this once, because of the 
good entertainment provided in Mr. 

Walling’s yarn, but he should not 

let it happen again. 





Eyes In THE WALL. A Fleming Stone 
Detective Novel. By Carolyn 
Wells. 315 pp. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. $2. 

The triple murder problem, with 

which Fleming Stone here con- 

tends, evolves from a basic situa- 
tion relatively fresh and unfamiliar 
in the mystery field. It seems that, 

on the verge of the first murder, a 

committee of selection is about to 

name the artist they have chosen 


New Mystery Stories 


philanthropist called Bancroft. But 
the gathering of artists and con- 
noisseurs, met in the studio of a 
noted painter, is rudely distracted 
by the sudden death in their midst 
of Mason, a vitriolic art critic, who 
expires apparently of a heart seiz- 
ure. Murder number two occurs 
after a short interval. The victim 
is Miss Murdoch, a rising portrait 
painter. 

Secret motives are, of course, the 
factors which have driven the mur- 
derer to these dark deeds, fear of 
threatened exposure as a charlatan 
of his profession and the conse- 
quent ruin of his future. Stone per- 
forms a workmanlike rather than 
a sensational job, proceeding about 
the task without airs or fancy 
stuff, as usual unattended by a 
dumb stooge, inseparable from his 
more showy fiction contemporaries, 
to marvel at his feats of deduction. 
The story should win the approval 
of readers with a preference for 
logic, the semblance of probability 
and a sustained d consistency of plot. 


Mr. Parker PyrNe—Derecrive. By 
Agatha Christie. 245 pp. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

After thirty-five years of com- 
piling statistics in a government of- 
fice, Mr. Parker Pyne decides to 
find a better and more profitable 
use for his talents and for the fund 
of information that he has gathered. 
He inserts an advertisement in the 
Agony Column of the London 
Times: 

ARE YOU HAPPY? IF NOT, 
CONSULT MR. PARKER PYNE, 
17 Richmond Street. 

Each of the twelve stories in this 
book deals with a case of unhappi- 
ness, and in eleven of those cases 
Mr. Pyne effects a cure. His one 
failure makes one of the most en- 
tertaining stories in the group. Un- 
happiness, according to Mr. Pyne, 
can be classified under five main 
heads, and it is his job to diagnose 
the disorder and recommend a 
course of treatment. More frequent- 
ly than not, a good bit of shrewd 
detective work has to be done be- 
fore the patient is cured, and it is 
in such cases that Mr. Pyne is at his 
best. The stories are sufficiently 
varied, both as to scene and ag to 
plot, to afford this new detective 
the widest possible scope for his 
abilities. Parker Pyne can never 
supplant Hercule Poirot in the 
hearts of Agatha Christie’s ad- 
mirers, but he is a welcome addi- 





to paint the official portrait of a 


tion to her gallery of characters. 





(Continued from Page 2) 





however, had the same spiritual 
origin, and which in England found 
its earliest explosion in the Peas- 
ants’ Revolt of 1381, with Lang- 
land’s poem, ‘‘The Vision of Piers 
Plowman” as its evangel, the ‘‘mad 
priest” John Ball as its immediate 
inspirer, and Wat Tyler as its fight- 
ing leader. 
But the most important deduc- 
tion drawn by Dr. Owst from his 
pre-Reformation sermons is that 
the ground for that revolt had long 
before been prepared by the same 
fiery preachers who had inaugu- 
rated the reform of the church, and 
that there was nothing in ‘Piers 
Plowman,” or in John Ball’s in- 
flammatory harangues on his fa- 
mous text, 
When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman, 
that had not been anticipated by 
earlier preaching friars. And among 
the mass of evidence he brings to 
support this view, he is clearly 
right in contending that there was 
nothing in Langland’s ‘‘Vision” to 
surpass in veh inst the 
rich oppressors of the poor than 
the sermon of that Dominican 
Bromgard above referred to from 
which this is a brief quotation: © 

O just God, mighty judge, the 
game was not fairly divided be- 
tween them and us. Their satiety 
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was our famine; their merriment 
was our wretchedness; their 
jousts and tournaments were our 





In Medieval England 


torments, because with our oats 
and at our expense they did these 
things. Their plenty was our scar- 
city. Their feasts, delectations, 
pomps, vanities, excesses, and 
superfluities were our fastings, 
wants, calamities and spoliation. 
The love-ditties and laughter of 
their dances were our mockery, 


enough! Well enough!’’—and we 

groaned, saying—‘“Woe | to us! 

Woe to us!”’ 

Many of them, if they restored 
what did not belong to them, 
would have less than a be eee 
It would be far better, therefore, 
for their soul that they should be 
drawn by horses to the gallows 
of the world than that they 
should ride thus to the gallows of 
hell. * * * 

“This doctrine brings us ahead,”’ 
says Dr. Owst, ‘“‘to what Lord Ac- 
ton has called ‘the secret essence 
of the rights of man,’ and ‘the sig- 
nificant and central feature’ of 
modern history—‘the indestructible 
soul of Revolution’ hidden in relig- 
ion.” Here already, early in the 
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fourteenth century, were being sown 
by preaching friars those dragon’s| 
teeth of which the far-off fearful 
harvests were to be“the French 
Revolution and Soviet Russia. So 
brief a review as this can do but 
meager justice to the values and 
fascination of Dr. Owst’s remark- 
able book, but this brief sketch of 
it will be enough to show what a 
“buried treasure’ Dr. Owst has un- 
earthed in these old ‘‘musty”’ manu- 
script sermons. 
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WHO is this 


murdered man? 


How can Ellery Queen find out 
who murdered him—and why 
—when nobody knows who 
he is? But the victim's clothes 
are put on backwards, and in 
that fact Ellery finds the lone 
clue. His quest leads to threats, 
blackmail, a dangerous lady, 
and finally... but read it your- 
self in the year's best crime 
novel, by the mysterious man 
critics call “the logical suc- 
cessor to Sherlock Holmes”. 
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President Butler 


( Continued from Page 3 ) 


never again can there be prosperity, 
security, peace, happiness except on 
the basis of international friend- 
ship, understanding and coopera- 
tion. But after they accept these 
principles, which are basic and es- 
sential, men will then come face to 
face, he warns, with the necessity 
of deciding whether they wish to 
live under liberty or under compul- 
sion. 

Liberty he defines as those insti- 
‘tutions and habits of life in social, 
economic and political relationships 
that “have had a long and amaz- 
ingly successful development, par- 
ticularly at the hands and in the 
life of the English-speaking peo- 
ples." That- these institutions, 
which constitute liberty, are a fi- 
nality, a goal for all the world to 
try to reach, he continues, has long 
been generally accepted, but now 
that viewpoint is challenged and it 
is widely taught that some form of 
compulsion should take the place 
of liberty, such as the strong and 
definite form of fascism or of com- 
munism, or the milder and more 
moderate one of socialism. 

Between liberty and compulsion 
he sees the great contest of today 
being waged, and it lies with the 
men and women of today and to- 
morrow to decide whether the new 
world that is being born shall keep 
liberty as its cornerstone. 

In the final article, entitled ‘‘A 
Call to the English-Speaking Peo- 
ples,’’ an address delivered last Jan. 
24 at the annual meeting of the Pil- 
grims of the United States, and 
characterized by earnest eloquence 
and profound, heart-felt conviction, 
Dr. Butler speaks again of the part- 
ing of the ways and of the need to 
preserve the great principles of lib- 
erty common to the English-speak- 
ing peoples. ‘‘That political philoso- 
phy. of ours,’’ he says, ‘‘evolved in 





Great Britain, inherited in the 
United States, taught in the early 
eighteenth century to France, has 
been driven batk until it is now no 
longer a ruling doctrine, save in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
in the United States, in France, in 
Belgium, in Holland and in Scan- 
dinavia. Every other people in the 
world of any consequence has 
either abandoned it or is attacking 
| apd 

“Throughout the book the author 
stresses again and again as princi- 
ples whose acceptance is most nec- 
essary if the new world is to be 
one of peace, prosperity, successful 
civilization, the ideal of cooperation 
among the nations, of friendly in- 
tercourse, of unhampered trade. 

He sees the United States facing 
now “‘the greatest responsibility of 
its history,"’ for it has become ‘‘the 
centre point of the interest of the 
world, because of our fundamental 
principles.”” If, he says, we can 
adapt and modify and adjust these 
to changing conditions, ‘‘we can do 
for the world which is 
to be born what Rome did for the 
world of nearly two thousand years 
ago, not by force but by ideas, not 
by compulsion but by the use of 
liberty, not by pressure but by 
ideals.” 

The collection of addresses, made 
upon many different kinds of occa- 
sion, breathes all through its pages 
a high, idealistic patriotism, but- 
tressed and made realistic and prac- 
tical by wide knowledge of the 
past and of the history of govern- 
ment. Readers who are troubled 
by the uncertain and sinister as- 
pects of the time will find in it 
food not only for thought but for 
encouragement and stimulus to add 
whatever small atom is individually 
possible to the building of the new 
world the author sees emerging out 
of the general chaos. 

Fiorence FINcH K& Ly. 





Literature 1n Denmark 
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uchadnezzar and the flight of the 
Jews into Egypt, the dawning 
Zionism that found yearning ex- 
pression in Psalm 137 after the 
return, the Roman conquest that 
led to the second exile, which for 
many has still not to come to an 
end. 

Now, instead of Jerusalem the 
shining city of promise, the focal 
point becomes law, the Talmud, 
and the microcosmos or ghetto that 
develops around an abstraction has 
an existence centuries before the 
ghetto, in the accepted sense, came 
into being in Venice in 1516. 

The author describes the pioneer- 
ing efforts of Moses Mendelssohn, 
Moses Hess, Pinsker and Theodor 
Herzl, who wrote ‘‘Der Judenstaat’’ 
with scarcely a mention of the fact 
that there are Arabians in Pales- 
tine. From this beginning of po- 
litical Zionism there is rapid prog- 
ress, and the first three decades of 
this century stand out as signifi- 
cant milestones in the migration of 
Jews back to their homeland. 

The author describes the found- 
ing of Tel Aviv in 1909, the politi- 
cal struggle and attempts at recon- 
ciliation of Jewish and Arab inter- 
ests, the generous treatment of the 
former by the Balfour Declaration 
and the English mandate of 1922, 
the protests that led to an Arab of- 
fensive politically in the Thirties. 
The problem does not grow less, 
concludes the author, because it is 
fully as much a religious and a so- 
cial as a national one. 

A final chapter of ‘nine brief, re- 
gtrained pages deals with the ‘‘Hit- 
ler Year.’’ The author is non-Jew- 
ish and does not want his book to 
be listed as a study of Nazism. He 
interprets its rise as a proof that 
the racial conflict is not one that 
can be settled by assimilation: the 
hope of salvation for the thousands 
of persecuted Jews lies in the re- 
birth that is Zionism. Indirectly 
this statement of his constitutes 








vigorous criticism of all racial and 
religious intolerance down the cen- 
turies. ALMA LUISE OLSON. 


Mr. Brailsford 


( Continued from Page 3 ) 


serts that the creditor countries are 
forced to produce an export surplus 
because they do not allow home 
labor the purchasing power to buy 
home production. At another time 
he asserts that the capitalist classes 
of creditor countries are parasites 
living on an import surplus. At 
still another time he asserts that 
new foreign loans just balance the 
debt service on old foreign loans. 
And nowhere does he recognize that 
even in the 1922-29 period the net 
annual export of American capital 
was only a fraction of 1 per cent of 
the national income. 

Mr. Brailsford spends a great deal 
of time in explaining what social- 
ism in power must do to combat 
capitalist ‘‘sabotage’’; he devotes a 
long section to an outline of the 
precise order in which the Social- 
ists ought to begin taking over pri- 
vate property. As for the funda- 
mental] problems and difficulties of 
socialism in action, he wastes no 
time upon them at all. There is 
only a page or two on the whole 
matter: 


These desiderata imply that 


And so on and so on. Ridiculous- 
ly simple, my dear Watson. All 
that is needed is omniscience. 





—— a - 


Jun a year ago today The New York Times said of 
this novel: “It may become the best-loved book of our 
time.” This prediction has come true. ANTHONY 
ADVERSE starts its second year still leading all 
best sellér lists, with a total of 415,000 copies. 
FARRAR AND RINEHART 
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JAMES HILTON 
A T rare intervals there ap- 
pears a book such as ‘‘The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey’’, a 
musical work such as ““Rhap- 
sody in Blue” or a painting 
such as Whistler’s ‘‘Mother’’, 
which ts at once recognized as 

a masterpiece in its field. 

It may seem premature to 
claim such recognition for James 
Hilton’s GOOD-BYE, MR. 
CHIPS but the evidence is al- 
most overwhelming. 

This novel in miniature of the 
life of a schoolmaster appeared 
first in the Atlantic Monthly. 
Almost from the day the issue 
reached the newsstands the edi- 
tors were deluged with letters of 
praise, of appreciation, and of 
sincere, and in many cases touch- 
ing, thanks for the pleasure the 
story had given the writers. 

Publication in book form was 
mandatory. Even before that 
could be arranged Alexander 
Woollcott exulted in The New 
Yorker: ‘Let me be the first 
to tell you that there has just 
been published in this country a 
tender and gentle story as warm- 
ing to the heart and as nourish- 
ing to the spirit as any I can 
remember.” 

His voice was supported by a chorus 
singing almost in unison. The wealth 
of enthusiastic comment is embarras- 
sing when space compels selection. 

The New York Times Book Review 
calls it: “A minor miracle—one of 


those rare and living pieces of 
which transcend classifi 


vouches for the truth of the scene 
story: “You may be sure that all 
masters and other folk who 

the inside workings of schools have 
already to regard GOOD-BYE, 
MR. CH as a contemporary 
classic.” 


Lewis Gannett in the New York Herald 
Tribune declares: “It is a sentimental 
———4 — 

ary tpman A 
author of that other sentimental mas- 


Te OOD BYE” MR. “Cais 


“The loveliest new writing that 

been done in years . ——*258 

I would not have missed it. Thornton 

Wilder is on that level of a 

delicacy and certainty, but I 

* ee Ayer Barnes, —— 
argaret Ayer 

novelist, bows to the skill of James 

Hilton: “‘It is technically a miracle of 

emphasis and sup - Most nov- 

elists would fill three hundred 

in bs a of Mr. Chips’ ite.” 
William L yo gh —— “GOO. 

BYE, MR. "CHIPS is mre 

and ought to be so 

dred years from now.’ 

And lest you get a wrong im impression, 
James C. Grey in the New York Sun 
says: “It is an ra — 
and to read it is a delig 
Dickens would have loved ‘Mr. Chi Chips” * 

GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS has not 
lacked welcome — the 


ublic. One week after publication 
June 8th) the first prin’ was 
exhausted, back orders were up 
for the second and the ird was 
ordered. By the time you read this 
the ——e— that all booksellers 
will have stock o 


MR. _ 


An Atlantic Book 
$1.25 at all Booksellers 
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FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 
FICTION 

“THs GRAMMAR OF Lovg.” Ivan 
Bunin. (Smith & Haas.) Au- 
gust. 

‘“‘CorPoRAL TuNg.’’ L. A. G. 
Strong. (Knopf.) August. 
‘“‘Tue Great WuirTs Gops.” Edu- 
ard Stucken. (Farrar & Rine- 

hart.) August. 

“THe Free FisHers.”’ John 
Buchan. (Houghton Mifflin.) 
August. 

“THe Hits Srep Licutiy.” Al- 
berta Pierson Hannum. (Mor- 
row.) August. 

“ALL Srx Were Lovers.” Nard 
Jones. (Dodd, Mead.) Aw 
gust. 

NON-FICTION 

‘‘CARLYLE IN OLD Acs.”’ Alex Wil- 
son and D. Wilson Mac- 
Arthur. (Dutton.) August. 

‘“‘AFTERNOON N&IGHBORS: FURTHER 
Excerpts FROM A 
Loc.” Hamlin Garland. (Mac- 
millan.) August. 

““AN OUTLINE OF RELIGION.” F. R. 
Appleton. (Kinsey.) August. 

“Sarts Over Ice.’’ Captain Bob 
Bartlett. (Scribner’s.) Sep- 
tember. 

““ALL’s Farm: THe Story or THE 
British Secrer Service Be 
HIND THE GERMAN LAINsS.”’ 
Henry Landau. (Putnam’s.) 
August. 

‘‘Mepicines MarcHes ON.” Ed- 
ward Podolsky, M.D. (Harp- 
er.j August. 














DMITTING that he has some 
exceedingly tough authors on 
his list, Alfred A. Knopf an- 
nounces that he is about to 

introduce a new one who is even 
tougher and more hardboiled than 
either Dashiell Hammett, author of 
“The Thin Man,’’ or James M. 
Cain, author of ‘‘The Postman Al- 
ways Rings Twice.’”’” The new man 
is Benjamin Appel, whose novel, 
“Brain Guy,” will be published on 
July 23. “‘Brain Guy’’ is the story 
of a college graduate, and an in- 
telligent person, who drifts into 
crime, acquires the clracteristics 
and mentality of the gangsters with 
whom he associates, and eventual- 
ly becomes the successful head of 
@ successful ‘‘mob.’’ The scene is 
lower West Side New York, where 
Mr. Appel was brought up as a 
child and where he is living now. 
He tells his publishers that the 
characters in the novel are all based 
on actual persons, and that the 
events, details, &c., are strictly 
true of people living in Hell’s 
Kitchen and the Chelsea district. 





The magazine College Life an- 
nounces a $500 short-story contest 
in honor of its tenth anniversary. 
For the best short stories (4,000 to 
7,000 words) three prizes are of- 
fered: First prize, $250; second, 
$100, and third, $50. For the best 
short short story (1,000 to 3,000 
words). there will be a special prize 
of $100. Further information about 
this contest may be obtained by 
writing to Contest Editor, College 
un-| Life, 570 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. The closing date of the 
contest is Nov. 1, 1934. 





Willoughby Sharp, whose ‘‘Mur- 
der of the Honest Broker’’ is to be 
published on July 27 by Claude 
Kendall, has returned to Bermuda 
and is already at work on a new 
thriller to be called by a title which 
is the last word in something or 
other. Here it is: ‘‘The Mystery 
of the Multiplying Mules.”’ 





Purchasers of the autographed 
edition of A. Edward Newton’s 
forthcoming volume of essays, 
“Derby Day and Other Adven- 
tures,’’ will receive a facsimile re- 
production, the exact size of the 
original, of a hitherto unpublished 
novelette, “A Leaf from an Un- 
opened Volume,” in the manuscript 
of Charlotte Bronté, now. in the 
“Oak Knoll’ library of Mr. New- 
ton. The facsimile will be a book- 
let of eighteen pages, printed by 
the aquatone process at the press 


tle, Bonnyrigg, 





of. Edward Stone & Co., Philadel- 
phia, and will be folded to fit into 
a pocket in the binding of the book. 
In order to secure a copy of the 
autograph edition it will be neces- 
sary to have the order in the hands 
of Little, Brown & Co. on or before 
Aug. 6, as no more copies of this 
edition will be printed than have 
been ordered at that time. ~ Mr. 
Newton has promised that he will 
autograph no copies of the regular 
trade edition. ‘‘Derby Day’’ will 
be published on Sept. a by Little, 
Brown & Co. 


We are informed bj by Covici, Friede 
that the edition of Chaucer’s ‘‘The 
Canterbury Tales’’ which they will 
issue in November is not a reissue 
of the edition published in 1930, as 
was stated in this column on June 
17, but a complete, new, modern 
English version by J. U. Nicolson, 
edited and with an introduction by 
Professor Gordon Hall Gerould, 
Chaucerian scholar of Princeton 
University. The edition that was 
issued in 1930 was translated by 
Van Wyck. The Rockwell Kent 
illustrations will be retained and 
new ones by the same artist will be 
added. 


This year marks the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the 
Greenland Eskimo, Hans, whose 
valuable services to American ex- 
ploration will form the basis of Ed- 
win Gile Rich’s ‘‘Hans the Eskimo: 
His Story of Arctic Adventure with 
Kane, Hayes and Hall.’’ The book 
will be published in the Fall by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Rock- 
well Kent, without whom no book 
about Greenland is complete, is do- 
ing the illustrations. 





Jonathan Curling, Dalhousie Cas- 
Midlothian, Scot- 
land, writes: 

I am writing the life of Thomas 
Griffiths Wainewright, painter, 
poisoner, essayist, fop, forger, 
friend of Lamb, Hazlitt and de 
Quincey. The only known por- 
trait of him, done by himself, 
found its way into the hands of 
Dr. Nuttall of Baltimore in 1890, 
together with other paintings by 
him. I am anxious to trace this— 
and also any known facts in con- 
nection with Wainewright’s son, 
who went out to the United States 
of America in 1840 and lapsed 
into obscurity. Though I have 
traced a good many of Waine- 
wright’s works, done while a con- 
vict in Tasmania, I believe almost 
as great a number have crossed 
the Atlantic. I should be glad to 
hear from any of your readers if 
they would send their information 
to me at the above address. 


In the review of Helén Follett’s 
Stars to Steer By,”’ which appeared 
in our issue of June 24, the name 
of the artist who illustrated the 
book was erroneously given as 
Armstrong Perry, instead of Arm- 
strong Sperry. The book is pub- 
lished by Macmillan. 


Edward A. Oldham, 524 West 122d 
Street, New York City, is getting 
together biographical material re- 
lating to the life of John Henry 
Bone, the North Carolina poet who 
at one time was editor of The Lit- 
erary Digest. He would like to hear 
from Mr. Bone’s old associates in 
New York or elsewhere who may 
have recollections of him, letters 
from him or inscribed copies of his 
book, “Whispering Pines.” Mr. 
Oldham promises that any original 
material sent to him will be copied 
and safely returned to the owners. 








Branch Cabell, who wrote ‘‘Jur- 
gen”’ and other tales of Poictesme 
under the pseudonym of James 
Branch Cabell, is to have a book 
on the Fall list of Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co. Usually Mr. Cabell’s 
books are published in the Spring, 
but he is not fussy about it. The 
new book, tentatively titled ‘‘Ladies 
and Gentlemen,” will deal with a 
score of more or less historic char- 
acters whose reputations are, as 
the publishers put it, ‘‘rooted in 
proverbial error.’’ Among those 
singled out for attention are Poca- 
hontas, George Washington, Penel- 


ope, Ananias, Julius Caesar, Sir 
Galahad, Falstaff. la Pompadour 
and Jonah. 


bad 
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spread slowly over the land and worked a 
sorcerer’s spell on its people. For years this 
amazing country has existed like some ancient 


“A rich and living document...he 
Alabama as colorful—even as in- 
credible—as Beluchistan or The Mountains 
of The Moon.” —tLouis Untermeyer. 
“A curious and fascinating book.” 
—Stephen Vincent Benet. 
“I have read it with rare enthusiasm ... 
such a little masterpiece comes along once 
in a blue moon... It will take its place as 
ie * 
—Henry James Forman. 
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arguments were becoming less 
heated and the heartaches growing 
worse. The philosopher G. J. Ro- 
manes gave poignant expression to 
the heartbreak of those who felt 
that the scientists were taking 
something vital out of life when, 
after years of affiliation with the 
new outlook, he turned his back 
upon it and cried out in anguish: 
“They have taken my God from 
me, and I need Him!” 

As a youth, Mr. Noyes tells us, 
he was accustomed to and accepted 
the scientific findings, although he 
“had been brought up with loving 
care in the Protestant religion,” for 
already the compromise was being 
made and the gap bridged between 
science and religion. 

The entire book has been written 
after its author had come to the 
end—perhaps the predestined end— 
of the path upon which he set out, 
the quest for God, when he felt 
that ‘‘cold sense of reality and the 
deepening shadow of a new loneli- 
ness” in his youth. He follows in 
chapter after chapter his intellec- 
tual findings as he read widely in 
the scientists, the poets and the 
philosophers of his own and earlier 
times and he especially notes his 
discovery that the agnostic writers 
of that period all seemed to recog- 
nize, beneath their argunients, 
some kind of force or power or 
Being that, to him, appeared to be 
an admission of the reality of 
Deity. 

He found something of the same 
attitude in the great poets, and 
with this as a clue he began to find 
his devious and bewildering path 
growing straighter and clearer. He 
tried to discover in great art and 
great literature a substitute for 
what had been lost that ‘‘would en- 
able us to see life steadily and see 
it whole from that central point of 
view that was once maintained for 
us by a historic religion.” 

But he came to the conclusion 
that “there can be no help in them 
for the world’s bewilderment until 
they recover their lost integrity,”’ 
and continued his quest. He travels 
again over the whole of the vast 
extent of ground he covered, quotes 
from and discusses and compares 
the ideas and conclusions and ar- 
guments of scientists, philosophers, 
poets, scores of them, from Plato 
to Jeans, from Homer to Hardy, 





Miscellaneous Brief Reviews 


gradually but surely working tow- 
ard the conviction to which the 
path was leading him. 

His narrative of his long mental 
and spiritual travail along a dif- 
ficult way is all Written in the light 
of the faith in which he finally 
found assurance. The book is Mr. 
Noyes’s apologia. He was united 
with the Catholic Church seven 
years ago. 


A Prison Chaplain 


TWELVE YEARS IN A REFORM- 
ATORY. A report of the activi- 
ties and experiences of a Catholic 
chaplain during twelve years’ 
service in the Elmira Reforma- 
tory. By the Rev. J. 
Lane. Preface by Frank L. 

_ Christian. Fron - 166 pp. 
Elmira, N. Y.: The Elmira Re- 
formatory. $1.75. 

YEAR and a half Father Lane 
had been serving as a priest 
when on a Saturday he was 
told that he had been appointed 
chaplain of the reformatory at El- 


mira and that he was to report. 


there on the following Friday. He 
had then never been inside of penal 
institutions of any kind, knew 
nothing about how they were car- 
ried on, or about penology, or about 
the controversy over old and new 
methods. He reported on arrival 
to the superintendent, Dr. Chris- 
tian, who had then been there five 
years or more, confessed his com- 
plete ignorance and was at once 
taken on a tour of the institution. 
‘‘Before it was half over,” he says, 
“I realized that 1 had a real job 
on my hands.” 

In the first section of his book, 
filling forty pages, Father Lane de- 


scribes in a simple, straightforward, 


factual way how he manages his 
job, instances some of its outstand- 
ing features, tells of the expefi- 
ments he has tried and the methods 
he has worked out. Then come 
twenty pages of letters from in- 
mates who have written to him ex- 
pressing appreciation of his efforts 
in their behalf and a dozen more 
from former inmates who after 
Jeaving Elmira have kept on the 
“crooked way and landed in other 
State institutions. 

In an explanatory note the author 
says that it is his custom to visit 
other State penal institutions where 
such criminals may be confined and 
that he tries to keep in contact 
with them through correspondence. 
These letters from Dannemora, 





Economics of 


( Continued from Page 4 ) 


bought up equally during that year 
no woman could get more than $22 
worth of clothes, and no person 
more than three handkerchiefs. 
Even in food production the de- 
ficiency is large. If the nation were 
to follow the diet worked out by the 
Department of Agriculture it would 
face an annual shortage of 3.5 bil- 
lion gallons of milk, 0.75 billion 
pounds of butter, 1.75 billion pounds 
of citrus fruits, 28 billion pounds of 
other fruits and vegetables, 900 mil- 
lion pounds of beef, &c. 

Dr. Simpson goes into a thorough 
but concise analysis of the basic in- 
dustries of the four national econo- 
mies. He surveys their respective 
facilities for self-support, compares 
their opportunities for export and 
import trade. He shows that while 
the United States is practically self- 
sufficient, its industries still ‘‘need 
the stimulation of the competition 
of the other industrial nations and 
the corrective of impo 

The international movement of 
goods, however, is determined not 
only by the individual nation’s need 
of imports and exports. It is fre- 
quently guided also by the differ- 
ences. in the national price and cost 
levels, i. e., by monetary considera- 
tions. This leads the author to a 
discussion of currency, banking and 
credit systems employed for the 
promotion of industry and trade as 
well as of their effect on the na- 
tional price levels. In harmony with 
the views of Cassel, he develops the 





Four Nations 


thought that every national price 
level tends to move with other na- 
tional price levels. The same may 
be said of cost levels. 

Since All the four countries stud- 
ied have developed large industries 
able and anxious to export, where 
can they expect to find markets, 
and will not this international com- 
petition lead to war? To the first 
question Dr. Simpson replies that 
the United States ‘‘may look to the 
countries to the south, the United 
Kingdom and France to their 
nies, and Germany may take 
is left. ‘‘As to the second, he sug- 
gests that the danger of war in- 
heres as much in nationalism as in 
the struggle for world markets. 

He also maintains that even a 
prosperous and rigidly maintained 
national economy could not escape 
the influence of capital movements. 
As long as private property rights 
are respected foreign capitalists 
and speculators have it within their 
power to disturb the equilibrium of 
an isolated economy. They could 
buy .securities in it, drive stock 
prices upward and then withdraw. 
creating a crash and a fall in com- 
modity prices. 

The wealth arid value of the ma- 
terial which the reader will find in 
Dr. Simpson's work make it one of 
the best’ among the. books written 
to demonstrate the primacy of world 
economy and to prove that the ef- 
ficient production of wealth can 
proceed only in accordance with the 
economic 














WHAT INTERESTS YOU MOST? 


ART? 


Thomas Craven, America’s foremost art 
critic, has taken the entire glamorous pan- 
orama of modern art, its men, its move- 
ments and its meaning, for his palette in 
creating this authoritative, fiery and excit- 












Sing Sing—one is dated ‘Death 
House” there—Auburn, and else- 
where, are naive outpourings and 
their words of gratitude seem sin- 
cere, whatever. one may think of 
the depth of their remorse. The 
long section filled with letters from 
parents and from former inmates 
who have made good and are keep- 
ing straight presents, perhaps, the 
most convincing evidence .of the 





value of the author’s work and in- 
fluence. 

The little book is a unique contri- 
bution to penological literature. Its 
modest, objective account of the re- 
sults of one man’s work inside 
prison walls makes an impressive 
exhibit. 


International Year Book 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR BOOK. A Compendium 
of the World’s Progress for the 
Year 1933. Editor, Frank H. 
Vizetelly: Illustrated. 856 pp. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalis 
Company. $6.25. 

YEAR of such momentous 

happenings as that whose 

chronicles are collected into 
this New International Year Book 
makes this compendium of world 
progress even more important and 
more interesting than usual. Over 
sixty editors and contributors have 
scanned the story of its develop- 
ments and in as many departments 
record carefully and concisely the 
events of consequence. These are 
of world-wide scope and include all 
matters of universal interest in 
whatever country they happened. 

In the United States the develop- 
ments of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion are given in ample summary 
as well as important happenings in 
several States. Some of the devel- 
opments of international interest 
that are dealt with are the failure 
of the World Economic Conference, 
the unexpected success of the Pan- 
American Conference, the increas- 
ing instability of Europe, events in 
the Soviet Union, war debt develop- 
ments, happenings in the Far East 
and in Latin America. 

There are articles on scientific de- 
velopments and possibilities, on eco- 
nomic, social and political science 
matters, on psychology, chemistry, 
astronomy, meteorology, mineral 
production and status, and other 
subjects. Among other articles are 
the obituaries of 675 eminent men 
and women who died during the 
year. 

The illustrations cover an inter- 
esting variety of subjects. Among 
the half-dozen and more maps sev- 
eral of unusual interest include a 
map of the long flight last Sum- 
mer of Mr. and Mrs. Lindbergh, 
an economic map of Asia and one 
of radio-telephone communication. 
The New International Year Book, 
as usual, takes its place among the 
indispensable books of reference. 





ing book. It is 
\ like either art or good writing. 


“MODERN ART 


BY THOMAS CRAVEN | 


“unlaydownable” if you 
$3.75 





GENIUS? 


If you haven't already read this great 
story your friends must have told you that 


it is just about the most authentic picture 
of genius ever penned, besides being a 
vivid story of the dance and the glittering 
Russian Ballet in all its glory. Here is 
sufficient material for six novels, from five 
to seven solid hours of supreme beauty 
and tragedy. $3.75 


NIJINSKY 


have read 


a native. 


A 


Reviewers everywhere have called this 
book the This Side of Paradise of 1934. 
It has completely outraged a whole class 
of people, the New York “intellectuals” 
it describes, and has, although a first novel, 


definitely established Miss Slesinger as a’. 


major novelist. 


THE 
UNPOSSESSED 


BY TESS SLESINGER 


$2.50 


By His Wite ROMOLA NUINSKY 


Out of a little village on the V. 
comes this s' i 
Malcolm Cowley calls “the best book- I 


William Soskin writes: “Ie i 
impassioned story.’ 
China which sees that country pes all thai 
is going on within it through the eyes 




























ly moving book 
about China,” 


"$3.00 


CHINESE 


TESTAMENT 


or TAN SHIH MUA ~ Ag TOLD To 
S. TRETIAKOV, aathor of “Roar, 


















































yx THE ARMS OF 
A WOMAN; ia the 


been filled with revolutions 
and intrigue —who, for 


his life in exploration 
and battle. 
But he has fused his ex- 


public recognition of a 
great writer and his 


— 


great 
MANS FATE. 


., ANDRE —— 


Just Published. $2.50, — —— — Y. 
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His girl wanted 
him to find him- 
self......Sohe 
i drove a cab and 
i found someone | 
ſelse......... 


(uppincorr) 







































































































































than 
2,000,000 people have already 
bought her books. AMORELLE, / 
just published, is one of her # 
— ee 
33 i a H 
BEE * wa 3583 
GRACE NVINGSTON 
At all bookstores, $2. (LipPiNcoTT) 











of BRASS? 


BY P. J. WOLFSON 
Author of “Bodies Are Dust” 


Black 





BY PATRICK KIRWAN 


Each $2 at bookstores...Vanguord 
100 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 








By PHILIP BROOKS 

HE Huntington Library at San 

Marino, Calif., has been wag- 

ing relentless warfare against 

the lowly bookworm, and its 
success in this direction (by means 
of a highly developed fumigation 
process) will have a salutary effect 
upon other libraries.. At present 
the same institution is attacking 
another phase of the disintegration 
question by experiments to deter- 
mine the cause of foxing and mold 
in books and prints. 

But the protection of fragile paper 
stock and the preservation of rec- 
ords printed on poor paper are only 
part of the difficulties which beset 
librarians of large public institu- 
tions. As time goes on it is ap- 
parent that the chief trouble will be 
the housing problem, the little mat- 
ter of finding space for bulky tomes 
and long runs of newspapers and 
magazines. 

An ingenious solution is being tried 
at the New York Public Library by 
substituting for certain classes of 
newsprint reproductions of them on 
strips of film, which may be read 
with the aid of a projector. The 
equipment is a recent development 
of the Recordak system, hitherto 
used mainly by commercial organ- 
izations for preserving records. 

ees 

OR some twenty years now the 

New York Public Library has 

been covering certain newspa- 
pers with a Japanese tissue paper, 
which, if not insuring them im- 
mortality, at least lengthens their 
lives. Photographing and photo- 
stating have been tried before. It 
was suggested that the original page 
be reduced by one-half and then 
read with a magnifying glass. 

The Library of Congress has been 
using film and has many thousand 
feet stored as ‘‘Project A,’’ repro- 
ducing foreign archive material. 
The experiment at the New York 
Public Library has, besides the ulti- 
mate objective of conserving space 
and preserving records, the more 
immediate and novel plan of supply- 
ing the research student with fairly 
current subject matter that may be 
read casually with a projector. 

For the first selection the choice 
fell to Variety, from ‘Sept. 12 to De- 
cember 12, 1933, and, in the News- 
paper Room, The Sun from Feb. 1 
to March 31 and THs Nsw YorK 
Tiues from Feb. 7 to April 7, 1934. 
The pages of the newspapers were 
photographed lengthwise on the 
film, 100 feet accommodating 825 to 
850 pages. To visualize the tremen- 
dous saving involved one need only 
consider that the bound volumes of 
Tue Times for, one year, occupying 
108 cubic feet of shelving space, 
may be reduced to about one-third 
of a cubic foot of film. 

Deteriorating factors have been 
virtually eliminated. No protection 
against full daylight is required. 
The projector is so constructed that 
the film is not subjected to the in- 
tense heat of the ordinary motion 
picture projector and the danger of 
blistering or burning is removed. 
Theoretically it appears that film, 
if kept under ideal conditions, will 
last almost indefinitely. 


ees 

Huntington Library has had 

a partial solution of their space 
problem offered by Dr. Bendik- 
son, who has shown the feasibility 
of microphotographic reproductions. 
By reducing each page to the size 
of a Leica frame (25 by 35 mm.) it 
is possible to print upon a five by 
eight inch card an exact copy of 
fifty pages. An ordinary quarto 
volume can be reproduced by this 
method upon only two or three 
cards that may easily be read with 
a low-power binocular microscope. 
More spectacular, however, are 
Dr. Bendikson’s experiments in the 
use of infra-red rays in decipher- 
ing obliterated passages of books. 
In the exhibition at London last 
Fall the Eastman Research Labora- 
tories showed specimens of his 
work in photographs of burned 
documents obtained by the use of 
infra-red rays and by direct con- 
tact, together with photomicro- 





graphs of fungi taken from news- 
papers attacked by mold. 





Notes on Rare Books 


The activities of the busy depart- 
ment of photographic reproductions 
are but one phase, though a highly 
useful and interesting one, of the 
numerous functions of the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery. In the recently published 
thirty-six-page Sixth Annual Re- 
port, compiled by Max Farrand, 
director of research, they occupy 
barely two pages. Other sections 
are devoted to research, the library, 
the art collections, exhibitions, &c. 

During the period covered by this 
record, July 1, 1982, to June 30, 
1933, there were published ‘‘Amer- 
ican Imprints, 1648-1797, in the 
Huntington Library, Supplementing 
Evans’ ‘American. Bibliography’ "'; 
the ‘‘Loudoun Papers’’; the ‘‘Pa- 
pers of Francis Lieber’’; ‘Letters 
of Andrew Jackson,’’ and a ‘‘Sup- 
plement to the Short Title Cata- 
logue of English Books, 1475-1640,”’ 
all based upon. books and manu- 
scripts in the Huntington. 

Assistance was given to the com- 
pilers of Sabin’s ‘Dictionary of 
Books Relating to America” and of 
the “Bibliography of American 
Travel” as well as the less provin- 
cial ‘‘Gesamtkatalog.’’ The re- 
sources of the library were used for 
research in important bibliographies 
of Lafcadio Hearn and early Amer- 
ican plays, and have since been 
called upon for studies of ‘‘Scholar- 
ship and the Scholar in the Litera- 
ture of Sixteenth-Century England”’ 
and of the ‘‘Chester Mystery Plays,”’ 
among other subjects. 


eesf 

most significant feature of 
the progress made during the 
year under consideration was 
the growth of the reference library. 
By accessions and transfers the 
percentage of works needed by 
scholars for use with the rare ma- 
terial was. found to increase in a 
few years from twenty-five to be- 
tween fifty and sixty. Until lately 
the greatest number of requests 
had been for imprints prior to 1641. 
But there has been a steady growth 
in the demand for English works 
from 1641 to 1800 as well as for 

Americana. - 

Outstanding among the compara- 
tively few purchases made was 
that of the Solano-Reeve collection, 
which now gives the library orig- 
inal manuscripts of practically all 
the great ranchos of Los Angeles 
and Orange Counties at the time of 
their disintegration (1860-90). 

The maps and the actual survey 
notes, with the accompanying docu- 
ments, offer authentic data upon 
the transition in Southern Cali- 
fornia from its so-called ‘‘pastoral 
stage’ to the life of the present 
day, when small cities dot the land- 
scapes and the great landholder is 
almost unknown. 


eee 

IGNING himself ‘Your Peti- 

tioner & Servt.,"" Frank Mona- 

ghan of the Department of 
History at Yale University revives 
the delightful old custom of the 
broadside appeal. It is ‘An Hum- 
ble Petition Addressed to Histo- 
rians, Librarians, Collectors & 
Sundry Others,’’ asking for help in 
locating manuscripts by or con- 
cerning John Jay (1745-1829), or 
Mrs. Jay. 

Mr. Monaghan is engaged in a 
threefold project which he hopes 
will restore Jay“to the position of 
eminence which he deserves, so that 
historical opinion may recognize 
him as the peer of Washington, 
Hamilton, John Adams and Robert 
R. Livingston, his colleagues and 
intimate friends. 

First there will be published this 
year a full-length biography of Jay. 
Early in 1935 there is scheduled to 
appear an edition of unpublished 
letters to and from Jay. The same 
year will be issued a pamphlet cor- 
recting the errors in Johnston's 
edition of the Correspondence. 
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MATADOR 


MARGUERITE STEEN’S 
Great Novel of a Spanish Family 


MATADOR 


A Dual Selection of the Book- of- 
the- Month Club for July 


MATADOR 


The English Book Society Choice 
for March - 


MATADOR 


Two Printings Before Publication 
$2.50 LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 






















A SOLDIER WHO FOUG 
HT 
TO SAVE-NOT To KILL 





A SOLDIER i 
A SOLDIER in SCIENCE 
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The only woman 
in a ward of dangerous men 


All the overwhelming drama of life behind bars 
is told with burning realism. Human depravity 
contrives a harsh initiation for a lovely young 
nurse in a prison hospital. 

An invincible romance runs an exciting course 
through the perils of prison life, prison rackets, 
and incredible viciousness. A valiant novel in its 
exposure of a shocking system, and in its picture 
of a fine woman’s dark ordeal. $2. 
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by LOUIS BERG, M.D. 
author of “PRISON DOCTOR" 


“ 5 “¢ 
| Fourth Ave., N. 
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THE POET’S LOG 


By MARIANNE DeGRAFF ae WRITERS — 
Chet, 8 —— 


— — 
the author of “The Poet's Los.’ She —— —— Di- 
recent arewnd the world; the oF 
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RUTHLESS, BEAUTIFUL, 
AMBITIOUS . . . THE 
MOST SAVAGE WOMAN 
EVER TO WIELD GREAT 
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Autobiograph 
of Claudius 








Have You A 
Mediocre 


Husband 


the chances of 
success in marriage 
when two personalities 
conflict? 

BEULAH POYNTER'S 


solution to this problem is 
presented in her new novel 


LOST RAPTURE 


has created.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune 


$200 


GREENBERG : PUBLISHER 
New York 


449 Fourth Avenve 





“A profound and fas- 
cinating book, quite 
possibly a great one. 
Marvellously illus- 
trated.“— Clifton Fadi- 
man, New Yorker 


Lewis Mumford’s 













iN 2nd printing, $4.50 Harcourt, Brace 
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CIVILIZED 


LOAFING 


By H. A. OVERSTREET 





A biography of a British mis- 
sionary to New Guinea and New 
Zealand, by his son. 


Frederick Wa , 
William Wood & Co., $3.75. 


A biography of the orthopedic 
surgeon. 





Fiction 
FIDDLER’S COIN. Jane Abbott. 
Pe: 7 B. Lippincott 
pany. ‘ 
A year’s romance. 


PRISON q 
New York: The Macaulay Company. 
A new novel by the author of 
‘Prison Doctor.”’ 

THE RANCHER’S REVENGE. By Max 
arene 12mo. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
A Western story. 

MR. PARKER PYNE, DETECTIVE. B: 
Agatha 12mo. New York: Dod: 
Mead & Co. $2. 

A mystery story. 

THE HEADHUNTERS’ SECRET. By Vie- 
tor Dugas. 12mo. Dallas, Texas: - 
west Press. $1.50. 

Adventures of a gold-seeking ex- 
in South American 


ENGLAND SHORT STORIES. 
Paul Gerard Con 


a — the 


An anthology. 


CANDIDATE FOR 
East. 


LILIES. By Roger 
12mo. New York: Alfred A. 


Knopf. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WALT WHIT- 
MAN. By Henry 8. Saunders. 12mo. 
Toronto, Canada: Published by the au- 
thor, 7 Neville Park. Boulevard. $1.50. 
A biographical and critical study. 
Edition limited to 150 copies. 

THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 4 
volumes. 12mo. New York: G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $2.50 each. (Leather-bound, 

$3.50 each.) 


tion by 
V of the Works of Philo, with 
an English translation by F. H. 
Colson and G. H. Whitaker. 


Art and Archaeology 
CR Cae Bee New Yori Taka Wis 
& Sons. $2.50. . 
A discussion of technique for the 
artist and the teacher. 


Poetry and Drama 

A BOOK OF LIVING POE 

by William 

Ti.: Albert 

An anthology ‘of inspirational 
poems 


LEAVES. By Carl Crowson. 12mo. Boston, 
Mass. : Publishing House. 








$1.50. 
A book of verse. 

moans. B Sedakichi _ Hartmann. 
28 Postoftice Box 20. 
A-drama of the Exodus in six 
episodes. 

“foward Latton,” itmo, New” York: 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 
Two plays: ‘‘The Pure in Heart,”’ 
and “‘Gentlewoman.”’ 


IN MEMORIAM. By D. C. Potter. 12mo. 
Mass.: The Christopher Publish- 


Pam- 
by the 





A mystery story. To be published} ing House. $1 
July 2. A book of poems 

CODE OF THE WEST. By Zane preg. FRENCH’S STANDARD LIB Y. 3 
12mo. New York: Harper & 12mo. 3 covers. New York 
A Western story. To be published | Samuel French. 75 cents 

Paid — ie eal vThe Locked Rooms” by Herkeri 

+e e ” y er! 

Boston, Mass Teme Christopher Publish-| Ashton Jr.; ‘Oliver Oliver,’’ by 


ing House. $1.50. 
A story of white slave traffic. 
CHANGE. Patrick Kirwan. 
—— New York: mee Vanguard Press. 
An Irish fugitive’s experiences in 
post-war Berlin. 


80 
A. 


A story of family relationships. 


THE BADDINGTON HORROR. By Walter 
8. Masterman. 12mo. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2. 


A mystery story. 
LIFE WITHOUT END. By Graham Seton. 
12mo. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 


A novel of modern conflicts. 
AND QUIET FLOWS THE DON. By 
Mikhail 


. 12mo. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 
A tale of the Cossack country be- 
fore and after the revolution. 
Translated from the Russian. 
THE GREA' - Dixon 
Snell TL. ‘Tomo Galdwell 1asho: The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd. $2.50. 
The rise of a Western. banker. 
THE HOBGOBLIN MURDER. By Kay 
ver Strahan. 12mo. —e 
Ind.: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
A mystery story. To be published 
July 3. 


AT LAST. By Olive — A 12mo. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Young love weathers the storms 
of disillusion. 


18 MY FLESH OF BRASS? 3. P. 
Wolfson. 12mo. New York: The Vanguard 
Press. $2. 


The story of a 
illicit practice. 


Literature and Essays 


1 COMMIT TO THE FLAMES. By Ivor 
Brown. i2mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2. 

A discussion of some trends in 
~ — arts. To be published 
uly 5. 


physician with an 





Osborn; ‘‘Criminal 
Large,’’ by Edgar Wallace. 


Philosophy and Religion 


FROM SKEPTICISM TO FAITH By 
Fiske. 12mo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1. 


Ten sermons. A new volume. in 

the Monthly Pulpit Series. 
HERALDS OF THE KING. 

Hogan. 12mo. Boston, Mass. : 

ford Company. $1.50. 

The ideals of the Roman Catholic 


at 


John 9. 


Avila, St. Jane Frances de Chan- 
tal and Mother Seton. 

RELIGION AND THE AMERICAN 
D By Raymond C. Knox. &vo. 
— York: Columbia University Press. 
A plea for the inclusion of re- 
ligion in American political and 
economic life. 


PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By ry MO 
12mo. New York: 


Townsend. \e 
Book Company. $2. , 
A history of American philosophy. 


Juvenile 

NICODEMUS AND THE LITTLE BLACK 

PIG. By Inez Hogan. 12mo. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. §1. 

Further adventures of the hero of 

“Nicodemus and His Little Sis- 

ter,”’ with illustrations in color by 

the author. 


THE JAPANESE GARDEN. By Marjorie 
cut i12mo. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& $2. 


A story for children from 7 to 
10. With drawings by Clinton 
Knight. 


‘ork : 
$2.50. 
Studies of nineteen animals, their 
habits and their relationship to 





The Deep South in Alabama 


( Continued from Page 1) 





portant to the living itself. Dig- 
nity and charm and gayety -per- 
meate life there. Mobile is a city 
of the lotos—bringing forgetfulness 
of everything except the pleasant 
passing of the hours.’’ But Mobile 
is on the edge of the Cajan coun- 
try, whose inhabitants may have 
descended from pirates or from the 
people of the same name across the 
line in Louisiana. 

The Cajans of Alabama “can hit 
a revenuer with buckshot as far as 
they can see him’’; they work off 
their emotions from time to time 
by a yelling and dancing ‘“‘hell- 
raisin’’’; they are too proud to 








send their children to the Negro 
schools and aren’t allowed to send 





them to the white schools—all this, 
of course, on Mr. Carmer’s au- 
thority. 

The last word Mr. Carmer had 
from Alabama was that things were 
going on about as usual, but the 
reader will realize that. what is 
usual in Alabama isn’t necessarily 
usual elsewhere. How much of 
this unusualness is in Mr. Car- 
mer’s eye and how much is in Ala- 
bama one could hardly tell without 
field work. It is certain that Mr. 
Carmer’s Alabama, while some- 
times pretty awful, is invariably 
fascinating. Now that foreign ex- 
change is favorable to foreigners, 
Mr. Carmer ought to be hired to 
take down there parties of French, 
Ge: and Andalusian tourists 
who think Americans are all alike. 





man. With illustrations by Viad- 
imir Perfilieff. 
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TIONAL DEVELOPMENT. By 
- Dimock. 8vo. Chicago, Ill: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $3.25. 
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organization, management and 
control of British public service 
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A detailed study of Australia’s 
government-owned central bank. 
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PITTSBURGH. By J. P. Watson. 8vo. 
Pa.: of Business Re- 
search, versity of Pittsburgh. 
An analysis and appraisal of this 
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THE BANKING SITUATION. By H. 
Parker Willis and John 

8vo. New York: Columbia University 
Press. $5. 


A study of American post-war 
problems and developments in 
this field. 
UNEMPLOYMENT FUNDS: A Survey and 
Proposal. By Hugh H. Wolfenden. 8vo. 
—— York: The Macmilian Company. 


A study of unemployment insur- 
ance and other types of funds for 
the assistance of the unemployed. 
THE METHOD OF SOCIOLOGY. By 
Florian . igmo. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart. 
A study in the working technique 
of this science. 


SOCIAL agg Oe IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1934. New York: American 
Association for Social Security. $1.75. 

A retord of the seventh national 
conference on social y, 


securit 
April, 1934, with a census of old- 
age security in the United States. 





Business 
TESTING ADVERTISEMENTS. By L. E. 
Firth. 12mo. New York: McGraw-Hill 


Book Company. $2.50. 
A study of copy testing methods 
in theory and practice. 


Education 
LEADERSHIP IN GROUP WORK. By 
Henry M. Busch. 12mo. New York: Asso- 


ciation Press, 347 Madison Avenue. $2.25. 
A discussion of basic issues 
leadership 





Government and Politics 
Balin take, — 
Company. $3. 
An analysis of the social instincts 
underlying political structure with 
referénce to the various political 
movements of the period. 
THE CITY-MANAGER PROFESSION. i? 
The of Chicago Press. $2. k 
A study of the city manager’s 
position, his 
tions and training. 
ography and directory of city 
managers in the United States. 


Science and Psychology 
EARLY FORERUNNERS OF MAN. w. 
E. LeGros Clark. 8vo. Baltimore, Md.: 
William Wood & Co. $5. . 3 
A morphol study of the evo- 
lutionary of the primates. 
EXTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION. By J. 
B. Rhine. 8vo. Boston, Mass.: Boston 
Society for Psychic Research. 
A treatise on perception-without- 
. With a foreword by 
William and an in- 
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channels of 
and books of refer- 
TimEs receives a 
great many more than it 
fora! te coos tase of ib. prose 
‘ore, se 0 great- 
est eneral interest. ’ 
8 be addressed to the Editor 
J Queries and Answers, New 
ork Trans. They should be writ- 
ten on one side of the paper 
and must contain the name 


QUERIES 


“St. Michael’s Church” 
“I Will Not Walk With Men 
Today” 
J. M. wants a poem, remem- 
bered vaguely from an old 
@ school reader, which relates 
how a slave in Charieston, 
8S. C., snatched a firebrand from 
the spire of St. Michael’s Protes- 
tant Church, sav- 
ing the structure, and receiving his 
freedom as a reward. Also the 
name of the author of a poem which 
begins as follows: 
I said I will not walk with men to- 
But I will go among the blessed 
Among the forest trees I'll take my 


way, 
And they shall say to me what 
words they please. 


“Howling Desert” 

W. K. desi a poem by 
Robert Louis Stevenson which ap- 
peared in some magazine similar to 
the Lark or Philistine thirty-odd 
years ago. It began somewhat as 
follows: . 

The howling desert miles around: 
e the only sound. 
Wearied with all his toils and.feats, 
The traveler dines on potted meats: 
On potted meats and princely wines 
Not wisely but too well he dines. 


“Back, Back He Slipped” 
E. W. E. wishes to learn the au- 
thor and title of the poem contain- 
ing these lines: 


Back, back he slipped, in despera- 
tion grim, 

With tyrant failure busy every 

Till once his mirrored face 


Looked back at him unrecognized, 
So had it grown in power. 


“Chambers of My Inner Life” 
J. H. W. wants to secure the com- 
plete poem, together with the title 
and the author’s name, which con- 
tains the following lines: 
2a ee ee ae ee 
e 
Where the deep silence drowns the 


rush of years, 
There is a peace for every hour of 














strife, 
There is a power to conquer all my 
fears. 





“Vain to Gild a Grief” 


8. P. P. desires the author’s name 
: “I know 


night's dream.”’ 


“When Baby Goes to School” 
D. L. H. requests the complete 
poem entitled: ‘‘When Baby Goes 
to Schpol.”’ 
“St. Theresa” 
wants to learn the au- 





J. M. D. 


Ms ¥;| poem with the information that it 





short stories, one of which is about 
an engine, once the fastest, but now 
about to be abandoned for more 
modern ones. 


ee ee 





“Twenty-one Today” 
J. 8. 8. desires the author’s name 
and the rest of the poem beginning: 


I am leaving the old folks now; 
I am twenty-one today. 


ANSWERS 
“The Classic and the Romantic” 
SS ELLEN ‘KERNEY, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Henri 
Beyle’s (Stendahl’s) defini- 
tion of romanticism and 
classicism, desired by J. G. in your 
issue of June 10, would read in 
English as follows: “‘Romanti¢dism 
is the art of offering nations liter- 
ary works which, in the light of 
their present customs and beliefs, 


1842. This also 
ty; ene New York 


ke Johnson Jr., Ch 


New York City. 


“Her Lips Were Red for Me” 


FLORENCE W. ALLEN, whose 
address was not supplied, writes: 
I believe the poem enclosed is the 
one sought by R. H. in your issue 
of May 27. I know it only as a 
song, music by C. H. Hawley. 

MOLLY’S EYES. 
By Frank L. Stanton. 
If Molly’s eyes would shine for me, 
I'd give the sun fair warnin’ 
He needn't rise to light my skies, 
For just the beam of Molly's eyes 
Would make my mornin’. 
If Molly’s lips were red for me, 
In weather sad or sunny, 
T’d say to every golden bee 
“You needn’t rob the rose for me, 
Her lips are honey.” 
If Molly's heart would beat for me 
So low I could hear it, 
I'd give world, at least my part, 
For just the beat of Molly’s heart 
And my heart near it. ; 





“Traveler, On Thy Knees” 
MARGARET B. BYERS, Grafton, 
W. Va.: Im your. issue of June 3 
poem ‘“‘The Redwoods, 
enclosing. It was written by Joseph 
B. Strauss, chief engineer of the 
Golden Gate Bridge at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. The first stanza is: 
Here, sown by the Creator’s hand, 
In serried ranks, the redwoods 
stand; 
No other clime is honored so, 
No other lands their glory know. 
The lines quoted by A. E. L. are 
from the concluding stanza, which 


To be like these, straight, true and 

e, 

To make our world, like theirs, a 
shrine; 

Sink down, O traveler, on your 

God stands before you in these 
trees. 


William Morris Redwood, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., sends a copy of this 


was written on Oct. 2, 1932. 
“This Body Is My House” 


Frederic 
rence Knowles (1869-1905), gradu- 
ate of Wesleyan University, 1894. 
It begins: 


This body is my house—it is not I. 
Herein I sojourn till, in some far 


I lease a fairer dwelling, built to 
Till all the carpentry of time is 
past. 


The engine tells the |~ 
4 story in the first person. The name 








— Queries and-.A 


land Sill (1841-1887). The poem fol- 
lows: 


OPPORTUNITY. 
By Edward Rowland Sill. 
This I beheld, or dreamed it in a 
dream: 


— chenl of Gust alag os 


a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, 
A furious battle, and men yelled, 
and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. 
A prince’s banner 
Se ee ae 


emmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s 


edge, 

And thought, ‘‘Had I a sword of 
keener — 

The blue blade that the king’s son 

= —— 
unt thing. .!’’ he snapt and flung 
it from his hand, 

And lowering crept away and left 
the field 


Then came the king’s son, wounded, 


sore bestead, y 
And weaponliess, and saw the 


broken sword, 
wer ied in the dry and trodden 
sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with 
battle-shout 
afresh he hewed his enemy 


down, 
And saved a great cause that he- 
roic day. 


Edward Rowland Sill-was born in 


splendid volumes. His poems are 


noted for their compressed t. 
He died in 1887 ——— 





More than fifty readers answered 





nswers — 


this query, most of them sending) 


two eyes.” The poem wanted 
is “favern.” and Edna St. Vincent 


the poem. From their letters we 

learn that “‘Opportunity’”’ may be —— its author. It has four 

found on page 43 of ‘‘Poems,”’ by| f. stanzas, and the last three 
Rowland Sill (Houghton /} lines are: 

Mifflin Company, 1893), and in 


parently — in whi 
takes up of the book 
The k was Published by the 


But all the good I know < 
Was taught me out of two gray 


eyes 
A long time ago. 


York Ct The lines sligh' mis- 
quoted Plog hag ye 
May are from the poem 
“March,” by May Riley Smith and 


Mrs. Waldo pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. It in fifteen two-line 








Latest 


( Continued from Page 17) 
troduction by Walter Franklin 
Prince. 





Textbooks 
NARCOTICS AND YOUTH TODAY. By 
12mo. 4 


A summary of recent social 
trends, edited for school and col- 
lege use. ‘ 
RESTORATION LITERATURE, Poetry 
and Prose, 1660-1700. Edited by Cecil A. 
Moore. 8vo. New York: F. 8. Crofts 
Company. #4. 
Prepared with editorial com- 
ments, literary and critical notes 
and bibliographies by the editor, 
for class room use. 


CITY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Charlies M. Kneler. 8vo. 
New York: & Brothers. $3. 


A text for college courses in mu- 
nicipal government. 

a 
McGraw- peck Campane. $3. 8 
A textbook with problems for stu- 
dents and draftemen. 


Travel and Description 
WALKING IN THE NEW FOREST. By 
Joan 12mo. New York: The Mac- 
millan . $2.50. 

An intimate tour of the New 
Forest, with and 
drawings by the author. 


MODERN RUSSIA: As Seen an Eng- 


PAPERS ON Te coM- 
Hamilton. 8vo. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $3. 

Edited by Samuel McKee Jr., 





with a foreword by Elihu Root. 


SEXUAL LIFE IN ANCIENT GREECE. 
By Hans Licht. 8vo. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $5. 


A new edition with the original 
illustrations. Translated from the 


THE PASSION PLAY OF 

GAU. J. Moses, 12mo. 
New. York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 
A revised edition of this transla- 
tion from the original German 
text. 

PORTS AND HARBORS OF SOUTH 
| ay A — c: Toe 
The seventh edition of this survey 
o aspects, facilities and 





THE CANADIAN CATALOGUE OF 
The of Toronto. 


25 cents. 
“Wi Women's 

Lives,”’ by 

Smith, and “Birth Control's 

ness Baby,’’ by Elizabeth 

rett, with an in by 

Phiets. New ig Ry SE Com- - 

The following comedies: “At 

= All Cats — and 

a 


E ."* by Robert Garland, 
35 cents —— 
George, 30 cents. 
The seventh number in the Com- 

Economic Series. A chart 
on the world sugar position. 


funds L7T°crr1 
= y IF GROWS ATH YOUR LIBRARY 
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The market for Quality Products is bounded by Who’s Who, comes some time after 40...... 
age limits as much as it is by county lines Of the 350,000 subscribers to The Quality 
...... Lhe Age of Plenty parallels man’s Age Group more than 70% are over 30—most of 
of Success...... and success, according to them plumb in the middle of The Age of Plenty. 









— 


are new > logeet 


BEST SELLER— 

Pitkin, in his best seller—LIFE BEGINS 
AT FORTY —“...work becomes easier 
and brief. Play grows richer and longer. 
Leisure lengthens . . . every fruit grows 
ripe”"—he's referring to men who, he 
claims, don’t get ripe until they are grown 
up. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
CREDIT— 


for instance, look at the credit picture of 
the New York department stores doing a 
business of 200 million dollars annually 
...the young market, good as it is, only 
rates $203.38 of credit. Those who have 
reached the Age of Plenty (so says the 

ted Credit Bureau of Greater 
New York) are a 5 to 9 times better credit 
risk. 


LARGE-BUT— 


There’s no argument that the largest mar- 
ket in the U. S. has an age-average under 
30. But what this market likes and what 
it is able to buy are two different things. 


“A” DECK— 

The next time you cruise around the world 
or trip it to Europe, look around “A” deck 
and notice your fellow passengers well. 
You'll find that the overwhelming ma- 
jority have a leisured look — substartial 
people with a distinct tinge of opulence. 
You will note, please, that they are well 
on the successful side of 30. 


IN DES MOINES— 


In 1000 Des Moines families 1366 Quality 
Group readers play golf (on 334 Club 
Memberships) with 1542 sets of clubs; 
out of 1000 Quality Group families 386 
a ie ce ak a ee oe 
foreign cruises during three depression 


MUSCLE BOUND? 


The great bulk of sporting goods, surpris- 
ingly enough, is bought by playboys who 
have said good-bye to 40. Abercrombie 
Fitch and Spalding will tell you that 66% 
of their sales are made to men in the Age 
of Plenty bracket. (Presumably their lack 
of muscle is offset by the greater number 
of play hours that they have to dispose of.) 


DIRECTORS’ AGES 


Liveli is not exclusively a characteris- 
tic of youth. Certainly the men who run 
the Nation’s larger businesses are lively 
in mind and body, but they average well 
over 40, nearing the APEX of the Age of 
Plenty. (The individual age tabulation of 
760 officers and directors of 26 leading 
U. S. Corporations is illuminating. Would 
you care to take a look at it?) 





ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


The average age of 519 officers and ac- 
count executives of 54 prominent adver- 
tising agencies is 41.1 years. 


UPPER PIE CRUST 


Expensive motor cars; expensive radios; 
expensive rugs; expensive travel tours are 
riot purchased out of limited incomes. It 
is the upper crust of the national pie that 
makes the manufacture of luxury items a 
profitable venture. Upper crust incomes 
come after 30. The great majority of 
Quality Group readers are over 30 (70%). 


MOTORS 
In Connecticut we find some interesting 
motor car figures. Hartford's 624 


- only 8% in the lower-medium price 
range. 


> 


* 


REGISTRAR OF M. V. 


Is your product comparable in any way to 
a Packard car? Or maybe a Cadillac? Is 
it compatable either in price, importance, 
—— If it is, heed well the figures 
that follow 


dno Ragionsat of Matter Vohites 
of the State of New York reports: 
in N. V. City 62% of all new * 


Dep’t Store Figures 


From 800 New York customersof MACY'S 
: ALTMAN'S / STERN'S : McCREERY'S 

1W. & J. SLOANE’S ——— ee 

/ ABERCROMBIE 4 FITCH'S - 

DING’S ; De PINNA’S.; SAKS 5* 

AVENUE roons BROTHERS it 

was discovered that 


71% OF JEWELRY . SALES wese made to peaple over 10 
70% OF LUGGAGE . SALES * 


e 
SALES“ #4 4 8 @ 
J 
bad 


_ SALES * as « oa) 
57% OF FURNITURESALES “ 8 @ “a 


If cetailers by and large put the bulk of 
their effort on aciling the “young market” 
there would be a lot of brand sew bank- 
rupteies. 

Applied to quality merchandise the 
“Youth” iden itself (i.c.. that young 
people are most of the cat's whiskers) is 
entirely bankrupt. 


WW & W-W 
Retailers have to know what’s what and 
who’s who and how old a person must be 
before they become regular purchasers of 
quality merchandise. 


Put Your Budget 


on the spot ... make it tell you the truth . . . ask it, 
for instance, why $10,980 (6 pages) shouldn't do a par- 
ticularly good job among 350,000 Q. G. readers . . . 707% 
of whom are milling about in the advertiser's paradise 
—i. e., the Age of Plenty. : 
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